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Comment 


poem sequence, Red Decision, THE Symposium 

continues the modification of its policy begun in 
July. It was at no time the fixed intention of the editors 
to restrict the magazine exclusively to criticism, but 
this restriction was, actually, until July, operative. The 
reasons for it were various, some of them of merely 
biographical interest. Chief among them, of course, is 
the difficulty of discovering really first rate ‘creative’ 
writing, poetry or prose. We live at a time when, as has 
been more than once pointed out, criticism seems to be 
more readily possible than creation. And criticism of a 
high order: perhaps lacking in direction, even, most of it, 
verging toward sterility; but of a precision is analytic 
acuteness that has seldom been surpassed. THE Sym- 
posium has tried to represent a level of this criticism 
for which there was no other medium, and to group it 
together in an at least partly coherent manner. There 
is no justification for our publishing creative work that 
might as easily be published elsewhere, nor unmarket- 
able work that did not deserve the sympathetic and 
reflective attention of a not casual audience. 

The reasons against publishing creative work, these 
and others, remain. The change is partly to avoid a 
growing monotony of tone, partly from the editors’ 
feeling that Tue Symposium, talking a good deal about 
literature, will do well to take a first-hand interest in the 
subject matter. THE Symposium remains ‘a critical 
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T THIS issue, with the publication of Mr. Maddow’s 


The Symposium 


review’. Creative work will occupy a relatively small 
number of pages, and will be presented not simply asa 
possibly enjoyable interlude, but consciously in the 
context of the magazine as a whole, to be referred to 
the magazine’s critical discussions, to be, specifically, 
the subject of criticism. 

In particular, some of the problems raised by Mr. 
Maddow’s poem will be the starting point for a dis- 
cussion of proletarian and revolutionary aesthetics in 
the January issue. This does not mean that we intend 
the poem merely as an illustration of a thesis, a carcase 
for dissection; we publish it because we think it worth 
publishing on any account. Nor, on the other hand, that 
we think it a perfect poem. The faults are one of the 
most interesting things about it, proceeding, as the 
editors believe, and as they purpose to argue more fully, 
from the very nature of such an attempt, coming at such 
a time. The faults are almost necessary to the poem; 
avoiding them it would probably have lost its most 
distinctive virtues. For Mr. Maddow is working with 
new material, material that is still intractable, that has 
not yet been poetically formed. He is inevitably too 
close to it. 

It is in this type of new material that many believe 
the hope for literature at the present time rests. The 
staleness of what might be called the nineteenth century 
awareness became fully apparent about the time of the 
war; the post-war disillusion made possible at least one 
first-rate poem in English, and several good novels, but 
it was too negative a vision to provide more than a 
temporary basis. The sensitivity of the present genera- 
tion is being sharpened more and more directly toward 
the problems of our social and economic environment. 
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The organic development of this process is to be found 
in Red Decision: the solution of the individual’s defeat 
and isolation reached by a merging into the social 
struggle and an acceptance of the proletarian cause. 
That the conclusion of the poem is directly propa- 
gandistic and revolutionary was for the editors an 
initial obstacle, and remains a hindrance, however 
critical they may be in theory toward “stock responses’. 
Stock responses cannot be tossed away by a mere dec- 
laration of critical detachment; they are part of the 
critic’s native equipment, and his function is to become 
progressively critical toward the vision of life that they 
give. A partial clarification of this kind will be at- 
tempted in a more extended comment in the next issue. 


) <B.candePaWe 
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Out of the Waste Land 


Uz some ingenious soul devises a suitable 


alliterative epithet for the twenties, they will 

probably continue to be known as the decade of 
the waste land. And who is so bold as to assert that the 
years from 1930 to 1940 will deserve a less mournful 
label? By many of those who are articulate about litera- 
ture, Mr. Eliot’s poem, or at any rate its title, has been 
taken as symbolic of a state of mind from which we have 
hardly begun to emerge. 

One of the causes of the land’s desolation has been 
discussed by Mr. Schappes in The Irrational Malady 
(THE Symposium, October, 1930). He shows that part of 
the prevalent despair of the intellectuals is attributable 
to the “genetic fallacy’: taking the present value of a 
thing to be dependent upon its origin and its physical 
structure. This is, of course, not an exclusively modern 
fallacy; from his perception that “all things are born of 
unreason” Glycon of the Greek Anthology drew the 
conclusion that therefore “all is mocking laughter, all is 
dust, all is nothing.” As Mr. Schappes points out, how- 
ever, it is especially widespread today because of an 
illegitimate deduction from modern science, and it has 
permeated the writings of certain critics, of whom Mr. 
Krutch receives special mention. 

But the genetic fallacy, I believe, is not so funda- 
mental a source of the despair of our creative writers as 
Mr. Schappes intimates. Mr. Eliot’s dejection springs 
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from quite other sources, and although Mr. Huxley uses 
variations upon the fallacy for satirical purposes, he has 
spent a great deal of time in denouncing it. The malady 
is not primarily imputable to any deduction from in- 
tellectual considerations; it consists in a lack that is felt: 


Unreal City, 

Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 

A crowd flowed over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many. 
Sighs, short and infrequent, were exhaled, 
And each man fixed his eyes before his feet. 


What is wanting is the most primitive and essential 
thing of all: vitality. We are all more or less, and more 
rather than less, dead. The creative writer in particular 
does not know whether he is dreaming or waking, living 
or dying. The genetic fallacy is more a symptom and a 
rationalization of this affliction than it is a cause. 

Despite its name, the waste land is not wholly un- 
tenanted. It is rife with the buzzing of intellect, even 
though that be a buzzing in the void. We may presume 
that our epoch will receive credit for having made a 
more rigorous attempt to define the proper function of 
art, for having returned to sounder poetic traditions 
than those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and for having clarified the principles of form and 
technique. The new Weltschmerz, furthermore, has been 
more remorselessly analysed than that of previous 
epochs of soul-sickness. Compare de Musset’s: 


Les plus désespérés sont les chants les plus beaux, 
Et j’en sais d’immortels qui sont de purs sanglots. 


The waste land is dolorous enough, in good conscience, 
but its utterances are far from being pure sobs. Therein 
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precisely lies the difference between romantic despair 
and the pessimism of an era whose temper is predomi- 
nantly classical. Instead of self-pity there is self-analysis, 
and the self that is analysed is only initially the personal 
self of the writer. 

In the course of such analysis, it is inevitable that the 
artist should go beyond the effusion of his despair, and 
that he should give some intimations of a way of escape 
from it. That we are hollow men in a desolate country 1s 
not, as Mr. Schappes seems to imply, Mr. Eliot’s last 
word on the subject even in The Waste Land. Between 
Eliot’s earlier and his later poetry there is not, indeed, so 
wide a gulf as some critics have found there — although 
it is highly questionable whether his later work offers the 
best or the only possible escape from the situation 
presented in the earlier. The important writers of our 
time are too well versed in aesthetic etiquette to set 
themselves up as preachers. Nevertheless their works 
reflect, in the distorted fashion proper to art, man’s 
bewildered concern with the economy of his life, and 
their symbols focus and define tendencies which other- 
wise would remain -undramatic and vaguely perceived. 
It is hardly possible to give these tendencies free inter- 
play in a work of literature without observing which 
ones lead to fulfilment and which to disruption. This 
may sound like a circumlocution to avoid making the 
unfashionable statement that art has something to do 
with morals. The circumlocution, however, is justified, 
first, because the word morals still has a significance 
which is unduly restricted; and second, because the poet 
and the moralist treat their common problems in dif- 
ferent ways. That we should have to go primarily to the 
poets for a criticism of life may be a sad state of affairs, 
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but it will continue so long as the philosopher is the 
handmaiden of science and the theologian its scavenger. 
As the motto for his little book on Dante, Mr. Eliot 
used a sentence from Maurras: “‘La sensibilité, sauvée 
d’elle-méme et conduite dans l’ordre, est devenue un 
principe de perfection.” The crucial insight for our pur- 
poses is that the sensibility cannot furnish its own salva- 
tion. The sensibility is ordered by our beliefs (and, 
reciprocally, helps to order them); if the beliefs — by 
which I mean what Mr. I. A. Richards calls belief-ob- 
jects — are not asserted as such in the poem, neverthe- 
less they may lie behind it and control its structure. 


) 


Nowhere in The Waste Land does the author state the 
proposition: Love as generally practised today is a 
shoddier thing than it was in certain epochs of the past 
and in the imaginations of certain poets. Yet only 
through reference to some such proposition do many 
important passages acquire significance and fit into the 
structure of the poem. (It is not correct to say that the 
poetry means this proposition, for it means so much and 
a great deal more.) The belief gives point to the juxta- 
position of Shakespeare’s Cleopatra with the neurotic 
modern lovers in Part Il: 4 Game of Chess. It is the 
principal theme of Part III: The Fire Sermon: there is 
the contrast of the Thames as Spenser used it for an 
amorous background in the Prothalamion with the 
Thames as it appears to the “loitering heirs of city direc- 
tors” and their nymphs; of the amours of Sweeney and 
Mrs. Porter with those imagined by Marvell and Day; 
of the affair of the young man carbuncular and the 
typist with all those which have been observed by 
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Tiresias; and finally, of the gallantries of Elizabeth and 
Leicester with the sordid seduction in a canoe. These 
episodes form the central section of the poem, and it is 
more through the scenes of erotic squalor than through 
the incidental imagery of rocks and drought that the 
sense of our desolation is brought home to us. 

The sociological and temporal reference of the poem, 
however, is of subsidiary importance. The type of ex- 
perience which is presented is universal. For his plan the 
poet went to the earlier versions of the Grail legend, 
which in turn — as Miss Weston demonstrated in From 
Ritual to Romance, the book to which Mr. Eliot ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness — were a fusion of very 
ancient vegetation rites and ‘Life’ mysteries. In both 
the mysteries and the Grail legend the meaning of the 
symbols had undergone a considerable modification 
from the popular rites, and the renewal which they en- 
acted was not only a rebirth of vegetation but an awak- 
ening into a life beyond the grave. There is no evidence 
that the symbols of Ihe Waste Land have an other- 
worldly significance. The experience they communicate 
might be attached to any one of a number of creeds, or 
taken as the expression of a purely this-worldly regimen. 
What we may legitimately conclude from the poem and 
the author’s notes is that the escape from the waste land 
lies through the ascetic discipline which is imposed in 
the Chapel Perilous, and that by obeying the command 
of the thunder — “Give, Sympathize, Control’? — the 
individual can at least set his own lands in order in the 
midst of the general decay. 

Before examining this solution in greater detail, let us 
consider Mr. Eliot’s prose statements of the path he has 
found out of his private wilderness, as they are pre- 
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sented in For Lancelot Andrewes. This book adver- 
tised a threefold program: classicism in literature, 
royalism in politics and anglo-catholicism in religion. 
Since morals are in question, and since Mr. Eliot thinks 
that morals are wholly dependent upon religion, only the 
last need be analysed. His position on this subject is to 
be expounded more fully in The Principles of Modern 
Heresy, which has not yet appeared. But the introduc- 
tory volume gives, according to the author, “an in- 
dication of what may be expected.” 

The following principal conclusions may be ex- 
tracted. That the spiritual discipline of the Anglican 
church, or at least of the seventeenth century Anglican 
church, can have a beneficent influence upon one’s 
prose style — that is, if, like Bishop Andrewes, one’s 
intellect is satisfied by theology and one’s sensibility by 
prayer and liturgy; and if one is not, like Donne, dis- 
turbed by suppressed doubts. That the theology of the 
seventeenth century had speculative merits such that 
another Bishop “with praiseworthy slyness” could take 
full advantage of certain weaknesses in the materialistic 
philosophy of Hobbes. That it is possible to survey 
human depravity clearly, and to bear it with equanim- 
ity, only if, like Machiavelli, one has a compensating 
faith in divine Grace. That the writing of good devo- 
tional poetry presupposes an exact religious faith and 
precise objects of contemplation. And, finally, that it is 
doubtful whether civilization and the moral control 
upon which it rests can endure without religion, and 
religion without an orthodox church. 

Some of these conclusions are acute contributions to 
historical and literary criticism. They establish, further- 
more, certain incidental benefits which would accrue if 
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we could share Mr. Eliot’s faith. But they do not tell us 
how we can believe the tenets of that faith in the ortho- 
dox manner that Mr. Eliot requires, and, if they give us 
a true “indication of what is to be expected,” Mr. Eliot 
does not intend to enlighten us upon the points which 
keep many, and perhaps most, of his readers from em- 
bracing it. True, Mr. Eliot has said that the definition of 
that faith does not rest with him. But aside from the 
difficulty of knowing just who is the proper authority to 
define Anglo-Catholicism as distinguished from An- 
glicanism, it would be interesting to learn Mr. Eliot’s 
grounds for accepting the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and Apostolic Succession and his opinions on immortal- 
ity and the problem of evil; also, how Mr. Eliot can 
subscribe to the orthodox position on such moral ques- 
tions as divorce, and how he can find Anglican theology 
precise. Because of his thorough philosophical training 
and his freedom from vested interest, we might be more 
tempted to read his utterances on these subjects than 
the works of the official apologists. 

Very likely Mr. Eliot is under no obligation to prosely- 
tize, and surely we should rejoice that he has set his 
doubts at rest and in such a manner as to bear the most 
exquisite lyrical fruits. But he occupies the position of a 
directeur de conscience — at least in matters of taste — 
for a number of people, and they may be pardoned for 
feeling a little wistful if he, to use his own words, goes on 
“playing ’possum.” Should he continue in this slum- 
brous pastime, it will be necessary to conclude that he is 
capable of leading out of the waste land only those who 
already agree with him and not those who come to him 


for light. 
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In passing, I have alluded to the transformation of 
meaning undergone by the life symbols in the long 
process from the primitive rites through the Grail 
legends to Mr. Eliot’s poem. A striking fact, however, 
about this transformation has not yet been mentioned: 
that in a certain sense Eliot has ‘spiritualized’ the rites 
far more than did the authors of the Grail poems. The 
sterility symbols are abundantly present in The Waste 
Land, but in the exodos of the poem, where the rebirth is 
presented, only a few traces remain of the symbols of 
fertility. The Lance and the Cup, which, as Miss Weston 
has established, were immemorial tokens of the male 
and female principles respectively, have dropped out 
altogether. The Chapel Perilous has lost its hymeneal 
significance. The principal fertility symbol in the poem 
is the Fisher King, and he does not appear as suffering 
from the wound which, by sympathetic magic, made the 
land waste. The phenomenon 1s curious: a fertility rite 
decorously purged of phallicism! 

Can it be that the experience of the countless genera- 
tions who worshipped the life symbols contains nothing 
to help us regain our own lost vitality? Are the life 
symbols wholly outworn? 

Indications of such a view may be found in Thomas 
Mann’s Death in Venice. Aschenbach, the ‘man of 
spirit’, the stern servant of discipline and duty, who has 
always lived like a clenched fist and never like an open 
hand, comes face to face one day with a symbol of 
spontaneous life. A chance encounter with an exotic 
red-haired stranger, leaning his hip against the crook of 
a stick (like Dionysus on his thyrsus?) gives Aschenbach 
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the vision of a tropical swampland swollen with luxuri- 
ant animal and vegetable life — strangely misshapen 
trees, enormous milk-white flowers, grotesque birds, and 
the tiger among the bamboo stalks; Aschenbach feels 
“his heart knocking with fear and with puzzling 
desires.” 

Unable to resist his impulsion toward the lush South, 
Aschenbach flees his work and goes to Venice. There he 
submits to the fascination of the beautiful Polish boy, 
Tadzio, Eros become a little anemic and not long for 
this world. Through long sultry days, while rumors of 
the plague become more and more alarming, Aschen- 
bach lingers, worshipping him from a distance. The 
red-haired stranger appears once again, now shorn of 
some of his mystery and decidedly down at the heel, but 
still, in his way, arrogant and superb. He is a guitar- 
player in a band of mendicant musicians. As the shabby 
fellow approaches him, Aschenbach is assailed by the 
odor of disinfectant. 

At last, despite the attempts of the Venetians to con- 
ceal the ravages of the cholera, Aschenbach learns the 
truth: “Hatched in the warm swamps of the Ganges 
delta, rising with the noxious breath of that luxuriant, 
unfit primitive world and island wilderness which is 
shunned by humans and where the tiger crouches in 
bamboo thickets, the plague had raged continuously 
. . .” The primeval source of life, the jungle, has become 
the breeding place of death; Dionysus smells of carbolic 
acid; Eros is an agent of destruction. And in the mag- 
nificent passage in which Mann tells the dream that 
Aschenbach had his last night in Venice and on earth, 
the bacchanal has changed into the dance of death. The 
identification is complete: the wheel has spun full circle. 
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To identify life and death is the most terrible negation 
of which man is capable. But this is far from Herr 
Mann’s final position — if, indeed, he ever held it except 
as an artistic schema. The Magic Mountain contains a 
similar symbolism, which is introduced so subtly that it 
is usually overlooked. Who is this Mynheer Peeperkorn 
who enters the story so late and yet dominates it? On 
the surface he appears to be just a rich old Dutchman 
from Java with a fever-yellowed skin, small deep-set 
eyes, thousands of wrinkles and a splendid incoherence 
of speech. He is, as everyone is forced to recognize, a 
‘personality’. When the kingly man is holding forth in 
one of his nonsensical discourses, the brilliant eloquence 
of the Rousseauian ‘humanist’ Settembrini and little 
Naphta — the man of spirit, the Jew turned Jesuit with 
leanings toward Communism — goes unnoticed. Life, 
he holds, is a sacrament, and the classic gifts of life — 
a simple native wine, pure Holland gin, goat’s milk 
cheese, courtesy, blood-brotherhood, love — are holy. 
We know that he is the ‘man of nature’; that much be- 
comes clear also from Herr Mann’s essay, Goethe and 
Tolstoy. 

Yet there is something exotic and esoteric about Myn- 
heer Peeperkorn. Like the less reputable gods, like the 
life symbols, like Clawdia who is herself the image of 
life, he comes from the East. As we are approaching the 
scene of his greatest triumph, we begin to place him. 
This is what he and his party see as they come near the 
waterfall: “The wood was not quite usual, it had a 
peculiarity which made it picturesque, exotic, even 
uncanny. It abounded in a hanging moss that draped 
and wreathed and wrapped the trees: the matted web of 
this parasitic plant hung and dangled in long, pallid 
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beards from the branches, so that scarcely any pine- 
needles were visible for the shrouding veil. A complete, a 
bizarre transformation, a bewitched and morbid scene. 
For the trees were sick of this rank growth, it threatened 
to choke them to death . . .” Even in the neighbor- 
hood of a Swiss sanitorium, we have the jungle once 
more. 

And the god of the jungle! Now Mynheer Peeperkorn 
reaches his apotheosis. By the deafening roar of the 
waterfall, he suddenly begins to deliver his oration, of 
which no one can hear a word, but it does not matter. 
Life is victorious over inorganic nature. The waterfall 
is ignored and all eyes are fixed hypnotically on the 
speaker: “There, in his crumpled ulster, that reached 
nearly to his heels, the collar turned up; bare-headed, 
cup in hand, the high brow creased with folds like some 
heathen idol’s in a shrine, and crowned by the aureole of 
white hair like flickering flames; there he stood by the 
rocks and spoke, holding the circle of thumb and fore- 
finger, with the lancelike others above it, before his 
face, and sealing his mute and incomprehensible 
toast with that compelling sign of precision.” Like a 
heathen idol! Herr Mann isa sly fellow: As the picnickers 
drive back in silence to Davos, Mynheer sits with his 
jaw dropped and his hands palm upward on the carriage 
rug spread across his and Madame’s knees. 

From his essays we know that Herr Mann believes 
both the man of nature and the man of spirit to be neces- 
sary, and that for us today he advocates the middle 
path. But Mynheer Peeperkorn compels our allegiance, 
as he won that of Hans Castorp. Mynheer himself is 
indeed a little tainted with death. He suffers from 
quartan fever and alcoholic poisoning, and his wrinkles 
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indicate that he has lost some of his force in the many 
centuries since he was born in the jungle. And it is true 
that he dies by his own hand. But he does not, like 
Naphta, kill himself in a blind fury of self-destruc- 
tion, an unreasoning hatred of the spirit for the body. 
No, Mynheer Peeperkorn dies because he will not pro- 
fane the sacrament of life by living when he can no 
longer pay homage to its classic gifts. For Herr Mann, 
Priapus is diminished and grown a bit ridiculous, but a 


great god still. 


4 

According to D. H. Lawrence, the state of mind 
responsible for the decay of the life symbols has been the 
chief cause of our plight. The symbols have either been 
forgotten entirely or ‘spiritualized’ to such an extent 
that they have become bloodless. We have got away 
from the relationship with the sources of our vitality 
which is proclaimed in the symbols. This relationship 
was not something denoted, but something felt and 
enacted. 

For less sophisticated ages, the sun was neither a 
token of some transcendent ‘spiritual truth’ nor ‘a 
scientific little luminary, dwindled to a ball of blazing 
gas’. In his posthumous work Apocalypse Lawrence 
says: “In the centuries before Ezekiel and John, the sun 
was still a magnificent reality, men drew forth from him 
strength and splendour, and gave him back homage and 
lustre and thanks. But in us, the connection is broken, 
the responsive centres are dead. Our sun is a quite dif- 
ferent thing from the cosmic sun of the ancients, so 
much more trivial. We may see what we call the sun, but 
we have lost Helios forever, and the great orb of the 
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Chaldeans still more. We have lost the cosmos, by com- 
ing out of responsive connection with it, and this is our 
chief tragedy. What is our petty little love of nature — 
Nature!! — compared to the ancient magnificent living 
with the cosmos, and being honored by the cosmos!” 

Lawrence’s ‘naturism’, if such it be, is something 
far removed from the naturism of Wordsworth. He 
advocates no sentimental merging of the self with na- 
ture — for Lawrence is against mergers of all kinds, and 
particularly mergers of souls. From the sun, as from the 
‘little death’ of sexual union, we should expect not 
self-annihilation but a renewal of vitality such as will 
enable us to assert ourselves as individuals. And our 
‘sympathy’ with other persons and the forces of nature 
is as much a recognition of their differences from our- 
selves as it is of our kinship with them. Lawrence’s 
admiration for primitive peoples, such as the ancient 
Etruscans and the Mexican Indians and Mediterranean 
peasants of our day, results from his belief that they 
display an equilibrium which we have lost. Although he 
sometimes speaks of the ‘mindless’ peasant with what 
may seem exaggerated praise, he is far from an enemy of 
thought. His central perception is that thought when 
divorced from its proper base and function is sterile; a 
real thought, he holds, is something that begins with a 
change in the blood stream, and modifies our whole 
metabolism. 

Because of his rhetorical habits, Lawrence often lays 
himself open to misinterpretation. In answer to Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s precept, “Rarely use venery but for 
health or offspring,’ Lawrence says: “Never ‘use’ 
venery at all. Follow your passional impulse, if it be 
answered in the other being; but never have any motive 
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in mind, neither offspring nor health nor even pleasure, 
nor even ‘service’. Only know that venery is of the great 
gods. An offering up of yourself to the very great gods, 
the dark ones, and nothing else.”’ This passage has been 
cited as proving that Lawrence advocates promiscuity 
and ‘following all your impulses’. But those who have 
more than the merest surface acquaintance with Law- 
rence’s work will recognize that what he holds to be a 
genuine ‘passional impulse’ is a very rare thing, too rare 
for promiscuity. It is the sensation-seekers and the 
soulful lovers who are promiscuous. 

In the present state of our civilization, a passional 
impulse (and this is one of the paradoxes in Lawrence) 
requires cultivation, even a kind of asceticism. For most 
of our impulses, taken as they come, are diseased. In 
order to achieve the desired balance, we must first make 
an effort of the will, a suspension of desire such as every 
ascetic regimen prescribes in one of its stages. This ap- 
pears very clearly from the story Sun, which is perhaps 
the most flawless dramatization of Lawrence’s teaching. 
It may even be necessary to set ourselves right with the 
forces of nature before we can hope to achieve the kind 
of sexual relationship in which he believes; as he says 
elsewhere, “Start with the sun and the rest will slowly, 
slowly happen.” But even the sun must be worshipped 
with discrimination: we must not let ourselves be de- 
composed by it, as do the sun-bathers who lie “like pigs 
on the beach.” 


5 
Vitality is often equated with spontaneity. And in- 
deed the ability to act spontaneously is one of the neces- 
sary components of vitality. We admire Herr Mann’s 
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man of nature and Schiller’s ‘naive poet’ for being able 
to achieve, without taking thought, what is accom- 
plished by the rest of us with much fumbling and retrac- 
ing of steps if at all. 

But the word spontaneity is badly in need of defini- 
tion. In one of its senses, it means to act without think- 
ing, to respond immediately to a stimulus without 
intervening processes of reflection. What would the 
purely spontaneous man, in this negative sense, be like 
in our civilization today? We have already had his 
image in the person of George F. Babbitt. To be a crea- 
ture of pure spontaneity is to make to every stimulus the 
habitual, the indoctrinated response. Pure spontaneity 
is the worst kind of bondage. 

The word is also used to designate a type of action 
contrasted with the ‘motivated’. Of this sort is the acte 
gratuit by which M. Gide was fascinated during a con- 
siderable portion of his artistic career. To act ‘gratui- 
tously’ is to allow ourselves to be moved by any 
random association with which the imagination presents 
us. As such works as L’Immoraliste and Les Caves du 
Vatican show, the result may be a cheap and infantile 
diabolism. With Gide, it culminates in Lafcadio’s 
motiveless murder of Amédée. 

The more praiseworthy aspect of this type of spon- 
taneity is shown in the same author’s Le Retour de 
l’Enfant Prodigue. Stifled by the restrictions of his 
father’s house, the house of order, the prodigal goes 
forth aimlessly in search of adventure. When he finally 
returns home, worn by hunger and hardship, he is not 
wholly repentant. He says to his father: “J’ai changé 
votre or en plaisirs, vos préceptes en fantaisie, ma 
chasteté en poésie, et mon austérité en désirs.’”’ Because 
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of the years when he followed his whims, he is able to 
make better use of order: he now has some experience to 
organize. And, although he himself is content to remain 
at home for the rest of his days, he aids his younger 
brother to escape from the paternal mansion on a similar 
quest. This parable, of course, presents Gide’s well-known 
doctrine that any worth-while classicism presupposes an 
anterior romanticism. Or, as it has been expressed: you 
can’t control your impulses until you have some im- 
pulses to control. There is a profound half-truth in this 
doctrine, but it leaves some questions unanswered. 
The relation between spontaneity and control may be 
seen by examining the case of the artist, although the 
situation is similar in other types of activity. For the 
artist, to be spontaneous is to be possessed by the dai- 
mon of the unconscious: to write or to paint without 
stopping to erase or criticize. Phrase follows phrase, 
sentence sentence, until the work has shaped itself as 
though by a process of organic growth. Without 
moments of such activity works of art would be im- 
possible: and, indeed, all consciousness is cast up from 
below. To make these moments more frequent and of 
greater duration is the aspiration of every artist. But 
the daimon is fallible and more or less short-winded. In 
the case of most good artists such moments are inter- 
spersed with periods of criticism, of revision, of suspen- 
sion while a silent prayer is offered to the daimon to 
resume his activity. Even Goethe, Herr Mann’s arche- 
type of the man of nature as artist, subjected himself to 
long periods of self-discipline. And that his “spontane- 
ity’ was in a measure the result of this highly conscious 
Bildung, as well as of the rigorous training which his 
father imposed upon him in childhood, can hardly be 
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denied. The goal of this discipline, however, is that we 
may become once more spontaneous. Ideally, the 
critical sense also exercises itself implicitly, so that the 
censor expunges the dull thought and the stale image 
before they reach the level of consciousness. 

Spontaneity and control, then, are activities that 
aftect each other reciprocally, and both are necessary to 
that harmonious functioning which we call vitality. But 
a combination of the most lively imaginative respon- 
siveness and the most arduous intellectual control may 
leave the artist with the sense that he is milking a dry 
cow, and such is the plight of the writers of the waste 
land. What is needed is a specific type of spontaneity 
and a specific type of control. 

To start right, I suspect, we must follow Lawrence 
and Mynheer Peeperkorn. The linking of these two 
names may seem rather extraordinary. For Lawrence 
was a sick man, and as Schiller said, the feeling of the 
sentimental poet for nature is like the craving of the 
invalid for health; the naive poet zs nature, the senti- 
mental poet seeks to become nature. But, if Lawrence 
did not possess the Mynheer’s qualities in his own per- 
son, he was perhaps all the better qualified to show 
other men of spirit how to supply their lack. 

In order to achieve the type of spontaneity that we 
seek, we must first eradicate the ‘white core of fear’, we 
must resist the dictates of the ‘nerves’ and let the blood 
course through us. When the life of the body has been 
re-established, when we have resumed harmonious 
relationships with the sources of vitality, Lawrence will 
probably cease to be our guide. His dark gods of the 
Saturnia regna may give place to the no less vital 
Olympians. Even in love, his blend of ‘sensuality’ and 
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‘tenderness’ will not be quite sufficient. We may be able 
to fuse these with a little more imagination than is dis- 
played by his peasants and gamekeepers and organ 
grinders, and even to color them with our more ‘spiritual’ 
preoccupations, without introducing the taint of false 
spirituality. Then, and only then, shall we be ready for 
Mr. Eliot’s discipline: 


Damyata: The boat responded 

Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and oar 

The sea was calm, your heart would have responded 
Gaily, when invited, beating obedient 

To controlling hands 


6 


The seeds of a healing philosophy are in Lawrence, 
but the seeds only. It would not be just to compare his 
conception of vitality with the family doctor’s: for he 
prescribes more than a fishing trip to tone us up. But 
after we have assimilated his message, some of the most 
deep-reaching causes of the despair of our intellectuals 
will remain to be coped with: the confusion of doctrines, 
the comparative impotence of honest and intelligent 
effort under our present political systems, the inability 
(as it shall appear until Mr. Eliot shows us to the con- 
trary) of the surviving institutions and traditions to 
satisfy our religious needs. The future historian of 
humors, one may venture a guess, will find an adumbra- 
tion of the mood of the waste land; and one of its most 
trenchant diagnoses, in no other book than The Educa- 
tion of Henry Adams. When Adams, having looked about 
him with those perspicacious eyes, decided that no one 
of his line could again play an important part in public 
life and retain his intellectual integrity, the augury was 
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ill for reason. “‘The triumph of multiplicity”: we shall 
long continue to suffer from it. 

Until it becomes possible to do something about these 
large social issues, however, the individual will have to 
seek his salvation in a modest way. The important thing 
is that the individual build firmly and that he lay his 
foundations deep. What we are suffering now, as Law- 
rence perceived, results in large measure from the fact 
that the builders of the Western spirit in the past 
twenty-five centuries erected their splendid edifices of 
thought and devotion with insufficient regard for the 
substructure. Now that the towers are toppling, it may 
be necessary to go still farther back for the models which 
we shall imitate when we start to build anew. A funda- 
mental vitality once achieved, our religious, philosophi- 
cal and political confusion will appear not as an occasion 
for despair but as an incitement to creativeness. 


In the above I have ignored many of the proposed 
paths out of the waste land. Of these the two most in 
vogue in our country are the Americanophile and the 
Communist solutions. 

According to the Americanophiles, our literary bar- 
renness results from the fact that we are still trying to 
follow European traditions that have spent themselves. 
By turning our backs on all that and allowing ourselves 
to be swept along in the flood of American vitality, we 
shall assist in molding that Grail of creative efficacy, the 
American Spirit. I do not wish to try to refute in a few 
sentences a theory that has many able proponents and 
has produced a number of meritorious works of art. But 
in this connection it may be relevant to point out that it 
is still difficult to tell what is American vitality and 
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what American neuroticism. Whether such symbols as 
the skyscraper and Hart Crane’s Bridge (which, inci- 
dentally, are not distinctively American) will eventually 
appear as emblematic of the life-giving or of the life- 
destroying principle cannot be settled dogmatically. It 
is, of course, not necessary to take the skyscraper and 
Brooklyn Bridge as symbols of anything. Architec- 
turally considered, they may represent an admirable 
solution of a structural need, and nothing more. But, 
taken over into literature as symbols of moral qualities, 
they have so far been shown to signify little beyond a 
ruthless will to power and a “ see cognizance” which, 
in their pure form, are implacable enemies of the life 
principle. American vitality, it may be hazarded, will 
not differ vastly from the European or the African 
vitality of the future, and will express itself through 
much the same symbols. 

The prophets of a Communist literature have at least 
one argument which is worthy of respect: until the in- 
security produced by the present economic system is 
banished, until the tyranny of the machine is mitigated, 
we shall continue to be chilled by the ‘white core of 
fear.’ If Communism or some variant of it such as the 
Soviet State Capitalism should solve the economic 
problem, either in Russia or in this country, Marxian 
materialism might become less ferocious. It is, perhaps, 
not a wholly idle speculation to conceive that when a 
clean sweep had been made of the old supernaturalistic 
religions, there might gradually evolve a new mythology, 
genial, human, and expressive of the ancient equipoise 
between the vital forces and the forces of nature — an 
artist religion, perhaps, “where gentle music were ac- 
counted prayer, and reason, veiled, performed the 
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that, as in Mr. Huxley’s brave new world, the hours of 
leisure would be devoted to consuming the material 
things manufactured during the hours of work, and that 
the spiritual exercises would consist in ‘solidarity serv- 
ices’ chanting the refrain: 


Ford’s in his flivver, 
All’s right with the world. 


That the latter possibility is more imminent seems a 
justifiable deduction from American Communist elles 
lettres, in which the hysterical thrill of mob emotions is 
offered as a substitute for the more stately pulse of 
genuine vitality. Whatever may be the issue of the 
Communist experiment, of one thing we can be certain: 
that a satisfactory solution of our aesthetic and moral 
difficulties would by no means flow from a solution of 
the economic problem as a simple consequence. 


Puitip Bitar Rice 
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The Prodigal 
To Max Maddow 


I 


Father, receive me with lifting hands; I am fallen, 

the son from the long drop wrung from the loins and 
cherished, 

folded in woman membranes; but the light rushed 

terrible upon me at birth retch: mahzeltov, an heir. 


In Ukrainian spring, past the black road softly swollen 
by the new rains, you slender and wild-mouthed rode 
naked the nude horse through the blossoming wood, 
— but now lie sad behind a scarréd door, 


Which open! father, O my brother, bell an- 
d knob I shake at, me America bashed 

too to his sanitary floor, me dark and proud, 
am torn with buffetings of the sick career. 


Take me within to feed on silent blood, 
and live in selfdom till I am refreshed. 


D2 


Opening from the dark broken door a dead boy’s 
hands shadowily greeted and held me rotting water 
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unseen to drink of, bound me with calm; sleep later 
drained me downward in a healing mist. 


Awoke I. I sat in my father’s body and rays 
behind his two eyes twinly marked on me; 

all stank of death closeted from the erratic sky, 
and I curled governed by a new womb’s cyst. 


Strained for rebirth, remuscled and heartened for the as- 

tounding granite pastures, for the day’s iron matter 

to stamp on, broke great from my father’s breast and 
caress of the 

dead wrist cracked upon the way I burst. 


So at starlight I descended from closure. Affray 
followed, but not assailed, me of stern stature. 


The Return 


I 


As if a door, from the domestic wall 

which circumscribed the desk of theorems, 
the bed for single sleep, the window sky, 
reason’s scant music, or the piano fugue, 

and shelves of poems like embroidered food: 
these furnitures of narrow serenity, 

the plaster compass for the deep fragile shams 
of thought erratic in its private cycle; 


As if a door broke open, gasped upon 
a peril-face unmasked of oblivion, 
so, on the humble stone, you dense with light 
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O too familiar, turned to lacerate 
the willing scars, and in its false resort 
awoke the discords of my buried heart. 


2 


But ah, beloved phantom, but on you too 
ferocity has left its pale cicatrix 

of the blank forehead, clipped the wild coiffure, 
set the intense eyelid in its dark circle, 

and torn the mouth occultly with debacle: 

of passion’s first remorse the signature, 

and pantomime of our so separate wracks 
whose joint lies writhing in this carbon row, 


Unspoken; and passed. Past. Dead street. 

Desolate O by the vision, walker in rote, 

what living slag will counterfeit content 

in this its dump-heap? Let stoop the risen heart, gaunt 
scavenger, to pick the abandoned room 

shardwise together for its new foredoom. 


The Outcast 


I 


Friend, in ample evening and unmysterious 
air lovely to draw from, sweetest midst of all 
the gentler summer, dim to walk as I then 
softly the streets, where marble arch, where elm 
newly pubescent, amiable lamps, and best 
like an arm tenderly the strong quiet; 
so up a short stone happily to ring 
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and wait, but no one? None. On every floor 
alarms roiled at the pricking buttons, nameless 
however; doors by twos fixed shut and shiny 
denied their cavities unknown behind, 
and then the high jostling yellow sides of the hall 
resounded my sharpening tread in descended stairwell. 
Immobile strange slanting orthodox city 
into where I wary emerged, fearing the streets 
that forced on me to cunning walk, to mark 
the eye of houses mark me heretic, 
and light my nature in the discovering fear 
that, pulsing weak at the diaphragm, rants from the 
mouth: 
Lusterless earth, not on your open bed 
nor in your poisonous houses was I got, 
nor got such blood and spermy liquor to spend 
unguessably how; false parentage I will 
not fatally divulge; a learned feint 
lies smiling on my cheek that I am native. 
Thou brother or sister to my divagation, 
if in the itchy concourse of the apes 
our eyes report community, with me 
renounce our simulation, resurrect 
stifled below our memories, our haven’s 
dark direction over the polished planets 
toward our close home perpetual, which the stars 
like lawns of fireflies, flicker to adorn. 


2, 


Meanwhile I swam against the flaccid run 
of cheap perverse events, learning the buttonholes 
of tissue passion, and dexterity 
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of gentle love to cool my acid lips 

that grew tooinward with the double blade 

sour against the quick moist mouse of the taste; 

or chafed at symbols to recover mine 

among the pompous meters; or retraced 

with fingers of the glance the hopeful walls 

of colored oblongs to pluck forth the shape 

of fruit descended from my own lost land; 

or seethed to glimpse among the trivial swerves, 

a kindred gesture in the dancer’s head; 

but most in music sought the adagio slur 

of my hard accent in the orchestral chord 

of Schénberg, or Skryabin iridescent; 

or once, numbing the keys beneath my hand, 

cried brother in my heart to Beethoven dead. 
“Dead are my comrades in the inferior earth,” 

I cried above the organ in a place 

of twilight false with candles and glass Christ, 

and thought to rise within the densest mist 

of godlike singularity, — when, ah! 

a white impinged across the dusky pews, 

yielding swift eyes to mine imperative, 

and all the colors of communion turned 

moody and brilliant in her postured face: 

the poise of flame, the flaunting head, the flare 

and fitful aura, urge of glowing bone 

under her cheek as I knew mine in mine: 

kindling its camouflage, our outcast descent. 

Outside the chapel, in essayed approach, 

the loose blind longing at my crowded mouth, 

seeking assurance to destroy its guise, 

stumbled for words to nourish its faint truth. 

But once a house was vacant when I rang, — 
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so dulled the sign upon her distant smile 
that stuck my stammer with three scorning words, 
— and left the narrow hall of no one, no thing! 


3 


Voluptuous fool, giddy with self-desire, 
rank dweller of a legendary fog, 
god counterfeit, I, weaksoul, I 
stare at the coarse ironic mirror of fact, 
where answer me my anthropoidal eyes, 
the scraping toothbrush, and the simple jaw 
of homo sapiens, with a wretched mouth; 
slice strict the shallow hair; the dun cravat 
fix in its laundered collar; this is a yellow 
A. M. after the grandiose violent vision; 
rebuffed in a pick-up; rang at the wrong address; 
fake fibers for the numinous mantle, humped 
on a boy’s shoulders in a hackneyed sob. 

Who belts himself with manhood now, and rides 
with eager sockets in the subway group, 
hampered within one noisy car, the sizes 
various of humanity, his evident 
petty sullen anxious fidgetty kin 
where each man with his solitary sweat 
cruelly venoms his own selfish wounds. 

Broad-hearted Whitman of the healthy beard, 
stiffen my infirm palate for this bread, 
whose gritty leaven shall embowel me 
to hold and nourish, with reasoning pity and force, 
past fear or comfort or tranquillity, 
in solemn hands, my tough majestic pen. 
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“The Earth Shall Rise on New Foundations’ 


(A home, a rigid bubble of the sun, 

of Le Corbusier, at Poissy-sur-Seine, light, 

light sustains the glassy flank, a sun- 

light world. Its photo sluices 

light to compound with the naive morning. 
Whose umbra haunts this sunny page? the white 
quadruplet of the long-necked birch? or of 
acacias’ flowery ruttings the sweet shad- 


O of hands! of 

voracious gestures! cries from defeated 
barricades of the ribs: ““Name us! We are the Unem- 

ployed. 
For us write lines in bad taste, iron-skinny, 
twisted as cramps of hunger. We are no 
lungless ghosts.”’ O christ the tortured hams of 
“Name us. We are starving.” in a sun- 
light world! And others, standing above my book, 
the bodies, envelopes of their voided lives, 
cast down against me with an arid clash.) 


O comrades, speak to me; here are my naked 
brains for you in my double hands; your own 
eyes tore my bandages of festered calm 
scorching off, while wild into 

the textile of my dream, were thrust 

your bony hands like bayonets. I see, I 

see, since when I sicken with foul day, 

those ruddy streets your dead shins indicate. 
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(On Central Park S. an unknown 

man boarded a Suiza and smashing 

the window with his fainting hands, 

yelled ‘Bread and Work!” — 

and Tu Chin Chow the IIIrd was cut by glass, 


while Mrs. Bigutz swooned in lavender.) 


But to me is known. I name him, comrades: 

he is our brother shut from the dark mill, 

from the picket line broken with slugs; 

or he, from the starved streets boiling with flight, 

who empties his sickness into the rancorous gutter; — 
he raises his fist from garbage barrel relief 

to where the pomeranians eat his flesh. 


O all our hands together, let us lift 

our miseries to burn in the red banner, 

whose scythe is toward the rotting limousines 

not distant, but disastrous, — fell, not fallow; 

whose hammer shall reprieve our famished arms 

for the new time, for concrete swift foundations, 

where, piered with steel, afloat with light, shall rise 

our homes unshadowed but of cranes that swing in the 
free air. 


Father of Five Dies in Leap 


Summer: the immense, over America, 

broad heaven flourishing, of the great hand 
ringed with the sun-gem, strongly to swing 
clean shade upon the stone-and-chromium, 

the billboard fence, and where the maples burst 
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the windows of their living leaves, and on 
tin shanties; bathtubs, stacked up pipe, 
and mildly lilacs’ shadow on the weeds. O season 
of the free forehead, the hand opening for love, 
of soft strolls homeward from the dawning park, 
and copper thighs cooled within the river’s groove 
in the thick hills, 
wherefrom it wallows past the Jersey 
dye works, in the noon’s light gilt and fetid, to receive 
from the iron bridge, two spittles of a furious mouth. 


Eastward the Rev. Bigutz on his lawn 

for private sunlight, nude to his belly’s pit, 
doth from his brain like udders softly squirt 
apt phrases for the quasi-liberal 

Church of St. John the Rockerfeller, cool, 
fat, soothing, Fit To Print 

in From Our Pu pits, weekly in the Times: 
““. . . our age is too material, in the eye 
of God who gave us lilies, and to them, 
who toil not neither do they spin, 

the couching grasses and the splendid” 

sun upon his buttered back. 


And north and west between the fodderful fields 
and the high tender aisles of clamorous corn, 
there smoulder the stumbling dusty ruts to one 
stone road before the idle creamery, where milk 
of all the green voluptuous land, by stiff 

with angry veins, toil-rusted farmers’ arms, 

was to the sucking ditches spilled; defiance 
blooms in the milky mud, and “Down 

with the Moneybags!”’; overproduction 
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(so much per 100 is 2c a quart) 
goes hot and sour to the early moon. 


And he anointed in the Lord’s 

(Accept No Substitutes) Verily Ultra-Violet, 

sits up a moment to, his undying soul, 

refresh with icecream from his butler’s tray, 

and ‘“‘Johnson, ah! the sun! God blessed us 
with” 


The sun — is headlight of the blue sedan 

that runs them down, the loiterers, they who write 
all day the pavement with their futile lines 

of going, coming, shift and curse 

the No Work signs, and shift and cross 

broke to the automat, shifting eat 

with real jaws other-side-of-the-window dreams 
of artificial pies and waxen milk, and 

one here smacks a rock 

and fat clubs fracture his sporadic skull; 

move on! and one that following cries 
“something must happen,” move on there! 


and one that up the inedible banisters 
of dayless floors, thinks at the 2nd how 
five kids require, (their hygiene textbook notes), 
five fresh quarts every day; and at the 3rd 
floor gaslight, tears the paper charity budget 
(costs 10c daily, if you have the dime) 
of | 
3 lbs. flour 
I can milk (condensed) 
\% Ib. grits 
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The Very Rev. tans his tits 
and belches forth his lemonade. 


and at the 4th he stops but to recall 
how, crosswise on the bed, the bellies famine-blown, 
his children sleep, his five, the beloved heads, 
and stops but to remember, has no time 
for sentiment, while the skylit thickening last 
flight leadeth unto the 
roof, 
where being tired, 
he leans his side upon the vacant air. 


Look, comrade: it is summer in the Square; 
attentive now the shifting feet; 

harangues flame in the sunlight; now 

the shoes like stones stamp Internationale 

to grind the streets into the single lens 

of revolution, and converge their massing thunder 
to the one pure bolt of proletarian red. 


Ben Mappow 
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HERE are two trails leading from the railroad 
head down into the Grand Canyon of the Col- 
orado. A few years ago, as an incident of a 
transcontinental trip, I took the longer and less fre- 
quented trail alone and on foot. Eight miles away a 
convoy of eastern school ma’ams and middlewestern 
realtors skidded down the Bright Angel Trail, shouting, 
laughing, and inviting the candid echoes of the Big 
Ditch to tell them who they were and what they were 
for. 

The tourist season was almost over. For more than 
two hours of steep descent I met no fellow travellers, 
and saw no sign of human habitation. Now and then 
one of the looming red and ochre cliffs would absently 
drop a few tons of rubble into the mile-deep gorge. 
Otherwise, the Big Ditch was silent, hot, and aloof. 

Then, three miles down the trail I heard a sound. I 
listened: it was the rasp and whine of a phonograph, 
scrambled into unintelligibility by the omnivorous 
echoes. A few minutes later I saw a shack, set in the 
middle of a patch of synthetic green which water piped 
from above had caused to sprout out of the decomposing 
rock. I approached, and through the window I saw a 
middle-aged woman bent over a table, while a few feet 
from her head the horn of the phonograph blatted one 
of those “Going Back” songs. A voice came from the 


adjoining room: “Will you turn that damned thing 
off?” 
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I lunched with this curious couple. The man was a 
stocky, thick-wristed, red-headed motor mechanic. Two 
years before he had been one of Henry Ford’s foremen. 
He was through. He wasn’t going back. Even the echoes 
of the Big Ditch hesitated to repeat what he had to say 
about Henry and Henry’s speed-up. His present job 
was feeding the occasional tourist parties that came 
down this less used trail from the hotel. It was a good 
enough job, he declared, somewhat grumpily. He didn’t 
really like living at the bottom of the Grand Canyon. 
But on the whole, it was a pretty good place in which 
to sit still and hate Henry Ford. 

I do not cite this example as typical. But it sym- 
bolizes the phenomenon we are examining: the dilemma 
of the human atom caught in a whirl of mechanical 
compulsions; the dilemma of a society which has every- 
thing needed for comfortable survival except a definition 
of human life, an objective for ‘progress,’ and an in- 
telligible and tolerable pattern for the social contract; 
the dilemma of the individual facing or retreating from 
what he more or less unconsciously realizes to be the end 
of an epoch. 

That evening my host sat smoking on the porch of his 
shack, facing the eastern wall of the canyon, while I 
packed my haversack and made ready to climb that 
wall by moonlight. I knew it wouldn’t be difficult, even 
if I should happen to lose the trail. Mountain climbing 
is easier than it looks. 

The Wall facing our civilization is different. It is 
higher, and there are as yet no clearly distinguishable 
trails. Moreover, it is rearing itself higher and higher, 
day by day at a fast accelerating rate — not, like the 
walls of the Grand Canyon, in slow geologic time. That 
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Wall is made of many walls, terraced, like the pit of 
Dante’s Inferno. The light through which we see it is 
still murky, but perhaps some of those mounting ter- 
races may be approximately recognized and described. 
What I shall try to do in this article is to face con- 
sciously, and even to some extent measure statistically 
some of the sections of that Wall from which my motor 
mechanic had retreated. I do not especially blame him. 
But neither does it seem that mere individual retreat 
from the Wall represents a social solution. 

A wall is a limit. The social wall we are considering is 
composed of several limits. My descriptions are neces- 
sarily cursory; since it is scarcely possible to make 
them detailed or exact, my effort will be to make them 
at least suggestive. The limits which I discern with 
some confidence are four: 

The biological energy limits of the individual human 
organism. 

The logical limits of the Idea of ‘progress’ as ex- 
pressed by our system of capitalist exploitation. 

The limits of nature, or more specifically, of our nat- 
ural resources. 

The energy limits of the social organism — or of the 
social mechanism, whichever way one chooses to con- 
sider it. 

Let us consider these limits in the order of their 
statement. 

First, although we know very little about the human 
soul, we do know something about the individual 
human organism considered as an energy phenomenon. 
In The Quarterly Review of Biology, for September 1928, 
Professor Raymond Pearl of Johns Hopkins writes: 
“It has been possible to show by experiments with 
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cantaloupe seedlings so devised that we are working 
solely with inherent vitality, that the duration of life or 
longevity of the individual varies inversely as the rate of 
energy expenditure during life. In short, the faster 
an organism lives, the sooner it dies.” 

Recently this finding has been confirmed by Messrs. 
MacArthur and Baillie of Toronto University, who 
report, in The Journal of Experimental Zoology for 
May, 1929, concerning some experiments in metabolic 
activity and duration of life in daphnia magna. They 
say: “The results contribute additional quantitative 
support to Rubner’s view that ‘a definite sum of living 
action determines the physiological end of life.’ The 
duration of life varies inversely with the intensity of 
the metabolism. At all normal temperatures and in 
both sexes the product, length of life and heart rate, is 
approximately constant. What the organism appears to 
receive is not a definite allotment of days, but rather a 
specified total sum of vitality. The life span is condensed 
or lengthened, as the metabolic level is raised or lowered. 
It is not time as such, but the tempo of life that best 
measures the rate of aging of an organism.” 

With the testimony of the biologists in mind, let us 
see what instruction medical statistics offer us. Neu- 
rasthenia and hypertension (high blood pressure) have 
been called American diseases. Between 1920 and 1927 
the deaths from heart disease per 100,000 of the popu- 
lation in America, increased from 137 to 241. Between 
1880 and 1923 the number of patients incarcerated in 
asylums for the insane increased from 81 to 245 per 
100,000.' It is generally recognized that social and 


1These figures probably exaggerate the true condition, since accuracy of 
diagnosis has increased with respect to both heart disease and nervous disorders; 
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economic stresses are important causative factors in 
both insanity and high blood pressure. Concerning the 
latter, Dr. David Riesman, in the April 4, 1931 issue of 
The ‘fournal of the American Medical Assoctation, 
writes: “A common denominator (in cases of essential 
hypertension) is a history of stress and strain through 
life. That phrase includes many things, some not 
always remembered in the investigation of a given case 
— genteel poverty, the grinding need for maintaining 
what the French call a facade, prolonged worry, over- 
weening ambition, especially if ungratified, irregular 
eating and insufficient sleep. I do not believe that hard 
work per se is harmful unless it leads to irregular modes 
of life or is attended by repeated failures.” 

To this list of the social stresses operating on the 
typical American might be added chronic economic 
insecurity, the necessity for continuous adaptation to 
accelerating change in the economic and social en- 
vironment, and the sense of futility produced by the 
struggle to make meaningless tasks take on some 
human, social and ethical meaning. In commenting on 
his findings, Dr. Riesman notes the seemingly con- 
tradictory evidence that since 1880 the span of the 
average American life has been increased by 18 years — 
to age 59, according to Dr. Louis J. Dublin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. This, however, 
is due to the saving of child life and not to the saving of 
adult life. Says Dr. Riesman: “Statistics show that the 
span of life after the age of 45 has not been lengthened. 
It is highly probable that it has been shortened, and that 


is the price of success.” 


also the percentage of the insane receiving institutional care has greatly increased 
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To summarize: “‘It is not time as such but the tempo 
of life that best measures the rate of aging of an or- 
ganism.” To meet the accelerated tempo of American 
life each of us has “‘a specified total sum of vitality.” 
We face in other words a biological limit in ourselves — 
that is our first wall. 

Let us now consider our second wall: the logical limits 
of the idea of ‘progress’ as expressed by our system 
of capitalist exploitation. Before examining the con- 
temporary social and economic phenomena of American 
capitalism, a little historical perspective will be useful. 
In the mind of the average American the idea of ‘prog- 
ress’ is a truism, vaguely connected with ‘evolution’ 
and demonstrated by the extraordinary advance of 
science and applied technology under capitalism. As a 
matter of fact, of course, the idea of progress is com- 
paratively recent, and peculiar to western civilization. 
It arose, like most of the dynamic concepts underlying 
modern societies, not because it was true, but because 
it was useful; because it served the particular interests 
of a particular social grouping at a particular period. 
In western Europe the scholars, scientists and artists of 
the Renaissance used the idea of progress to break the 
strangling clutch of the medieval Church on free in- 
quiry. With the Reformation, the rising merchant class 
took it over, materialized it, capitalized it, legitimatized 
its acquisitive motivation, and drove ahead with the 
exploitation, first of foreign and domestic trade and 
later of the machine. The successive steps of capitalist 
progress can only be roughly indicated here. 

Between 1500 and 1600 the gold wealth of Europe was 
quadrupled — chiefly by importations from America. 
Capitalism thus acquired a greatly enlarged currency, 
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which helped to break down the medieval barter system. 
During the same period the prohibition of interest by 
the Church gradually broke down. In the seventeenth 
century Holland already had a state bank for the de- 
posit of silver and gold and for the issuance of letters of 
credit. By 1676, in a single province of Holland, 65,000 
Dutchmen had loaned their capital out in foreign loans. 
The bank of England was founded in 1694 when the 
phenomena of the corporation, absentee ownership, 
and stock speculation had already appeared. The 
stocks of the India Company climbed 245% in 1677, 
300% in 1680, and 500% in 1683. (Compare radio 
stocks during the New Era.) According to Sombart, it 
was about this period that two hundred stock companies 
were organized in London in a single year. The machine 
was arriving, and modern industrialism was on the 
horizon. Daniel Defoe, quoted by Gina Lombroso in her 
Tragedies of Progress, writes of a slightly later period: 


There are, and that too many, fair pretences of fine discoveries, 
new inventions, engines and I know not what, which being ad- 
vanced in notion, and talked up to great things to be performed 
when such and such things shall be advanced, and such and such 
engines are made, have raised the fancies of credulous people to 
such a height that merely on the shadow of expectations they have 
formed companies, chose committees, appointed officers, shares and 
books, raised great stocks, and cried up an empty notion to that 
degree, that people have been betrayed to part with their money 
for shares in a New-nothing; and when the inventors have carried 
on the jest until they have sold all their own interest, they leave the 
cloud to vanish of itself, and the poor purchasers to quarrel with 
one another and go to law about settlements, transferrings, and 
some bone or other thrown among ’em by the subtlety of the au- 
thor, to lay the blame of the miscarriage upon themselves. Thus 
the shares at first begin to fall by degrees, and happy is he that sells 
in time, till like brass money it will go out at last for nothing at all. 
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This sounds curiously modern. It is also important to 
note that the industrialization of England and the 
continent by commercial entrepreneurs completely 
upsetting the medieval equilibrium of agriculture and 
household crafts, was bitterly resisted. Industrial 
“progress” was opposed by both the Church and the 
Guilds, as well as by sporadic revolts of unorganized 
workmen. “Technological unemployment’ is of course 
anything but new. About 1768 a sawmill operated by a 
windmill was set up near London, only to be destroyed 
by the starving sawyers whom it threw out of work. 
In 1764 the use of new methods of dyeing fabrics, 
adapted from the earlier inventions of Fabricius, was 
prohibited by law, violators being punished with death. 
Advertising received a set-back when an English ordi- 
nance declared that it was necessary to repress severely 
the abuses practiced by certain retail merchants in 
attracting clientele by advertising their prices. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the stresses and 
strains of commercial and industrial ‘progress’ are not 
new. Absentee ownership is not new; technological 
unemployment is not new; forced draft consumption, 
stimulated by advertising and propaganda is not new. 
Acceleration — that is to say, the mounting curve 
which characterizes the progress of industrial and 
social mechanization — acceleration is itself not new, 
except perhaps in degree. Wesley Mitchell makes this 

oint when he writes in his introduction to the Report 
of the President’s Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes that “the changes have not been in structure, 
but in speed and spread” —in other words a change 
of degree, rather than nature. 

What, then, is new in America, which was born with 
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the idea of material progress in its blood, and where 
these modern phenomena of speed and spread have 
reached their highest exemplification? 

The new thing, in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
many contemporary economists, both radical and lib- 
eral, is the rather sudden and terrifying apparition of 
limits. With the depression, the apostles of ‘progress’ 
are being obliged to recognize that we are finite or- 
ganisms living on a finite planet; moreover, that the 
theory of exploitative capitalism has its own self- 
determined and perhaps self-eliminative limits. 

Modern industrial capitalism has always tended to 
treat labor as a commodity and to keep it at approxi- 
mately the subsistence level. The more or less steadily 
rising standard of living of the American masses has 
been due, not to the theory of capitalism, but to two 
important safety valves in the system: the existence of 
huge natural resources, including until recently free 
land to which the exploited worker could escape; the 
exploitation of foreign markets in industrially backward 
countries. 

It is generally recognized that capitalism and im- 
perialism are Siamese twins. Cut the cord that unites 
them, and the equilibrium — which is the equilibrium 
of ‘progress,’ rather than that of a stable system — is 
destroyed. Exports from the United States to foreign 
countries dropped 27% in 1930 to $3,782,000,000 or 
about the 1922 total, while imports fell 30%. Exports 
and imports for the first quarter of 1931 dropped more 
than one third below the figures for the first quarter of 
1930. The world-wide depression, the socialization of 
Russia, foreign and civil war in China, the progressive 
industrialization of Latin America, tariff barriers, are 
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all factors limiting our export markets. Meanwhile, 
America has increased the total of its foreign invest- 
ments to $17,528,000,000 or about $143 per capita. 
Since profits and interest can be transmitted from other 
countries only in a surplus of goods sent to the United 
States — against which we have raised tariff barriers 
for the protection of the domestic market — this pro- 
gression is obviously dead-ended. The tempo of manu- 
facturing expansion in America is in fact slowing down. 
From 1879 to 1889 was our most rapid period of ex- 
pansion, when the number of workers employed in 
manufacturing increased by 56%. From 1919 to 1927 
the number of workers employed in manufacturing was 
reduced by 7%. During the same period, however, per 
capita horsepower increased 43% and the value added 
by manufacture rose by 11%, or 62% when allowance is 
made for the fall in wholesale prices. The number of 
unemployed workers increased steadily during this 
period, reaching an estimated total of 4,000,000 just 
before the 1929 crisis. Today the total is estimated at 
from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 with perhaps an equal 
number on part time. 

The above figures are taken from the 1931 Labor 
Fact Book published by the Labor Research Associa- 
tion. They show a progressive paralysis of the economic 
mechanism, with accompanying symptoms of strain and 
fever. Paralysed business frantically urges the out-of- 
work, underpaid, half-timed consumer to buy more. 
Henry Ford denounces the iniquity of thrift. The high 
pressure salesman and the ad-man are urged to in- 
tensify the already overworked appeals of material 
snobbism, directed at both the middle class and the 
proletariat. Installment selling, the past excesses of 
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which are undoubtedly a factor in prolonging the 
depression, is invoked again. Mr. Roger Babson de- 
claims that science must hasten the development and 
use of the airplane and other new inventions, to sub- 
stitute for the collapsed automobile industry. To this 
plea, the engineers reply cheerfully that there are plenty 
of hairs left on the dog that bit us. Our physical scien- 
tists are in fact the high priests of ‘progress,’ serene and 
implacable in the midst of flux. “Science, the Great 
Mother,” declares Dr. Robert A. Millikan, “is the 
hen that laid the golden egg of modern civilization.” 
One is tempted to embarrass his metaphor by asking: 
since when has a golden egg ever hatched? 

Yet, in a recent interview with the writer, Dr. Wil- 
lis A. Whitney, Vice President of the General Electric 
Company and Director of its Research Laboratory, 
declared his faith in physical research, more research, 
as a cure for depressions. The tremendous up-curve of 
the automobile industry, he points out, pulled us out of 
one depression; the sudden emergence of the radio in- 
dustry pulled us out of another. 

It would seem possible, at least, to take a different 
view of the cause and effect relations, the timing of 
these phenomena. Depression, we are taught, is the 
inevitable consequence of inflation. Both the automobile 
and the radio industries were inflated. Is there possibly 
a correlation between the apparently increasing fre- 
quency and severity of the panic cycle and the preda- 
tory exploitation by business of this accelerating stream 
of ‘golden eggs’ which pours from our research labo- 
ratories? The thesis is cheerfully offered to any Ph.D. 
aspirant who wants it. The scientists, incidentally, 
should encourage such an enterprise — they are forever 
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washing their hands of the social dilemmas spawned by 
their laboratories. They pass these dilemmas on to the 
economists — remarking always parenthetically that 
economics is of course not a science, which in a sense is 
quite true. The social scientist if he is to function in any- 
thing but a vacuum must be a scientist, plus a philos- 
opher, an artist, an engineer, and a statesman —a 
Lenin for example. This, incidentally, would appear to 
be approximately the view which our most eminent 
American philosopher, Professor John Dewey, expressed 
in a recent article in The New Republic. Dr. Dewey, in 
criticizing the austere devotion of the social scientists to 
‘fact-finding,’ pointed out that this is scarcely the pro- 
cedure of the physical scientist, who progresses not so 
much by finding facts, as by conducting controlled ex- 
periments to prove or disprove a priori hypotheses. From 
this point of view the Russian experiment is scientific, 
whereas the fact-finding activities of Mr. Hoover’s 
commissions are not. 

Physical scientists are interested in science. Engineers 
are interested in machines. Neither class is likely to be- 
come very much interested in economics so long as 
capitalism continues to finance research and develop- 
ment laboratories. They will continue to assume that 
the accelerated progress of science and engineering 
under capitalism results in generally distributed human 
benefits in spite of increasing evidence to the contrary. 
They will disregard the fact that capitalism is concerned 
with the application of science, not to human service, 
but to the making of profits; that it travesties the ‘law’ 
of supply and demand by creating artificial demand 
through advertising; by multiplying supply grotesquely 


(see The Menace of Overproduction, a recent symposium 
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in which a galaxy of business and governmental notables 
cite figures showing the enormous excess plant capacity 
of practically every basic industry in America); by de- 
stroying demand through underpaying the worker or 
throwing him out of work altogether; by cornering 
and restricting supply and inflating prices and profits 
through mergers and trade agreements. What they 
cannot long disregard, however, is that although cap- 
italism does hatch dollars out of the golden eggs of 
science, it doesn’t necessarily hatch a tolerable society; 
that there are limits to the efficiency of our capitalist 
system as an incubator of science and that these limits 
are fast being reached. Not the limits of science, it must 
be emphasized, but of science under capitalism. 

Yet, in the face of these limits, science goes ahead at 
full steam. Under the roofs of our industrial laboratories, 
the physical scientist and his team-mate, the develop- 
ment engineer, are brewing increasingly potent mixtures; 
there is a golden egg laid every minute. Here the phe- 
nomenon of acceleration is particularly impressive. 
Science begets science; machines beget machines. To 
indicate what the future has in store it will suffice to 
contemplate briefly the glittering promises of one of 
our youngest physical sciences — the science of elec- 
tronics. 

This science is as young as the radio tube — that is to 
say, about twenty-five years old. Already it has at least 
one American magazine devoted exclusively to chron- 
icling its achievements: Electronics, published by the 
McGraw Hill Company. Last year Electronics printed a 
list of 180 present applications of the radio tube and 
its derivatives. In presenting this list, the editor, Mr. 
O. H. Caldwell, former Federal Radio Commissioner, 
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made the following astonishing statement: “So rapidly 
are new electronic applications coming that within a 
few years one may safely predict that there will be 
nothing that the average man sees, hears, or buys but 
what will be controlled, regulated, or affected in some 
important respect by an electronic tube.” 

In the same issue of this magazine a galaxy of re- 
search scientists offered similar testimony. The late Mr. 
H. P. Davis, while vice president of Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, declared: “In 
the daily life of the world, during the next decade, 
electron devices seem destined to create changes as 
sweeping and revolutionary as those of the past fifty 
years.” 

The nature of these predicted changes may be briefly 
summarized: a nationwide power network; revolution- 
ary transformations in communications, mining, met- 
allurgy, and perhaps in medicine; a multiplication of 
automatic processes throughout the length and breadth 
of industry, with a corresponding displacement of 
workers; the ushering in of the era of Technological 
Process — automatic linemachine production which 
multiplies man-power by ten and twenty as compared 
with the obsolescent simple machine process, which 
merely multiplied man-power by two or three. 

This, then, is our second wall: the logical limits of 
the Idea of ‘progress’ as expressed by our system 
of capitalist exploitation. The foregoing compilation of 
historical, economic, and technical facts makes use of 
familiar material which is not likely to be questioned. 
Its interpretation is of course open to controversy. But 
the longer one stares at this wall, the more formidable 
it appears. In 1928 and 1929 Henry Ford and some of 
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the business economists of the New Era seemed to see 
this wall, and proposed to tunnel through via the logic 
of shorter hours and higher wages as a means of financ- 
ing consumption and balancing the system. But today 
Henry Ford has cut wages and the financial rulers of 
America are preaching — and practising — the ‘logic’ 
of reduced wages. The safety valve of free land is no 
more. The safety valve of foreign markets is closed or is 
closing as fast as the panic-stricken foreign governments 
can pass prohibitive tariffs. Europe, facing a similar 
wall, as well as a wall, higher than ours, of diminishing 
natural resources, has tried ‘rationalization’: that is to 
say, an attempt by means of industrial and commercial 
consolidations and agreements under government aus- 
pices, to introduce some measure of planned order with- 
out disturbing the existing status of ownership and 
contract or abrogating the general principle of capitalist 
competition and the price system. The general testi- 
mony of both journalists and economists is that thus 
far European ‘rationalization’ has hurt more than it 
has helped. Nevertheless, we too shall try ‘rationaliza- 
tion.” The recent proposals of Mr. Gerard Swope and 
of the National Chamber of Commerce fall approxi- 
mately into this category; unemployment insurance, 
which seems today inevitable, much though American 
business dreads the ‘dole,’ is also an aspect of ‘rational- 
ization.’ A subcommittee consisting of Messrs. J. M. 
Clark, J. Russell Smith, Edwin S. Smith and George 
Soule, has submitted a plan to the National Progressive 
conference. This plan, one of the most interesting and 
thorough-going thus far proposed, was printed by The 
New Republic as a supplement. As one studies its cau- 
tious language one is sometimes in doubt whether the 
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authors, condemned to hopefulness by their liberal 
political philosophies, are themselves any too confident 
of the efficacy of their proposals. They seem to be 
listening over their shoulders to the ironical laughter of 
the Russians, who declare briefly and brutally that a 
capitalist economy can’t plan, but must work out its 
predestined Marxian doom. 

Two salient points emerge from our contemplation 
of this second wall: first, that materialistic ‘progress’ 
under capitalism seems to be dead-ended, by the with- 
ering away of foreign markets, by mutually exclusive 
tariff barriers, by the extreme difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of balancing production and consumption under 
our competitive profit system. Second, that within this 
tightening ring the fever of technological advance con- 
tinues, stimulated by the ferocity of capitalist competi- 
tion which in a depression becomes particularly ruthless. 

This brings us to our third wall: the limits of our 
natural resources. In this réspect we are still one of 
the richest countries in the world, although by no means 
as rich as Russia, for example. It might even be con- 
tended that this wall is not even yet in sight, since the 
resourcefulness of modern science, faced with the prob- 
lem of finding substitutes for any given necessity con- 
tributed by nature, is admittedly so extraordinary. Yet 
it remains true that our consumption of energy is 
enormous, and that many engineers view with alarm 
the accelerated exhaustion of irreplaceable natural re- 
sources, and the accelerated, wasteful consumption of 
energy which is inseparable from the operation of mod- 
ern technological process under capitalism. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Howard Scott predicts an energy famine 
within the next decade and a necessitated resort to 
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functional planning. His solution — the control and 
operation by a ‘technocracy’ of the essential services of 
production and distribution — involves the complete 
invalidation of our present structure of ownership and 
control, ‘and the substitution therefor of a functional 
economics based on energy measurements. 

There remains to be considered our fourth wall: the 
energy limits of modern American society, considered 
either as an organism or a mechanism, for the service of 
the common needs. As one views the contemporary 
scene neither analogy seems very apt. If modern Amer- 
ican society is an organism then it is either protoplasmic 
or moribund. If it is a mechanism then it is badly out of 
order. Adopting for convenience the biological analogy, 
it may be contended that, considered as an organism, 
our society, like the human individuals which compose 
it, has a specified total sum of vitality — that there is a 
hate to the total social energy of a given generation. 
Social energy expended in adaptations to the compul- 
sions of mechanical change is not available for the 
conception, reshaping, and maintenance of the social 
equilibrium — is not available, for example, for the 
effective discharge of the duties of citizenship in a 
political democracy. The collapse of our political system 
is, in fact, rather widely conceded. A society which 
surrenders itself uncritically to the dispersive force of 
the machine, accelerated by the acquisitiveness of a 
ruling class, becomes progressively devitalized. Being 
committed to the idea of ‘progress’ without term — of 
‘progress’ without reference to any frame of human 
values, it soon escapes the human dimension altogether. 
It may well be that, as Marx predicted, it will have a 
short life and not a merry one. Its pulse registers the 
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accelerating rhythm of a progressive fever culminating 
in death — probably, as a modern anthropologist sug- 
gested, by martial suicide. Its actions are humanly 
meaningless, for mechanical ‘progress’ functions out- 
side the human dimension. Its pace, significantly, is the 
pace of farce — the one art form whose accepted con- 
vention deliberately substitutes fast-paced mechanism 
for human truth. 

The killing pace of the American society is a parlor 
platitude. And it is typical of a devitalized, extraverted, 
over-adapted generation that whereas the phenomenon 
is recognized, its nature, causes, and probable conse- 
quences are very generally ignored. These, too, are 
platitudes by this time. But in the nature of things a 
dehumanized society can scarcely be expected to face, 
diagnose and measure its own morbid processes. It is too 
exhausted to do so. It takes energy to evolve positive 
ideologies, and to form creative social groupings. 
Neither American business nor American labor seems 
capable of effective organization. Neither has anything 
that could be seriously described as a philosophy or a 
program. Your typical American is indeed an individual- 
ist, but he is scarcely happy in his role. Man is a social 
animal, who derives his sense of personal significance 
from his participation in the processes of the group. 
The surrender of these processes to the dehumanized 
compulsions of accelerated mechanical change, fostered 
by the barbaric acquisitiveness (latterly become auto- 
matic and almost compulsory) which is the theme song 
of American capitalism, results in the typical American 
as we see him today. 

He (your typical American) is out to make money, 
because in no other way can he acquire equivalent so- 
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cial status. The only way he can make money — or even 
survive, for the most part, is to exploit or be exploited 
in the general scheme of mechanized acquisitiveness. 
His habits, or worse, his lack of sustaining habits, are 
determined for him by the economic and social compul- 
sion by which he is ruled; these stand over him with the 
constant threat of failure, starvation, or ostracism. 
Having no experience, indeed no opportunity for crea- 
tion — for developing a creative relationship either to 
materials or to people—he needs ‘recreation’ and 
needs it badly. He sings and listens to the singing of 
jazz songs, and torch songs, the words of which are non- 
sense, the rhythm of which is perverse and mastur- 
batory rather than normally and vigorously sexual. He 
dopes himself with similar inhuman nonsense at the 
movies; he keeps the radio turned on during meals in 
order to deaden the torture of his unconsciously realized 
impotence and disintegration; he drives his automobile 
at seventy miles an hour, killing chickens, cats, and 
human beings, in order to give himself a momentary 
feeling of power and significance. He instinctively calls 
business a ‘game’ thereby reconciling a conflict: it is 
appropriate for a game to be silly and even a little cruel. 
He plays this game at the frantic speed that is appropri- 
ate to farce; he hurries to business, hurries through 
lunch, and hurries home again at night, substituting so 
far as possible motion for emotion. His happiness is 
never actual, it is always hung in front of him like a 
feed bag in front of a mule. Next week he will get an 
electric refrigerator bigger than the Joneses’ antique 
equipment; next year he will turn in his Chevrolet for 
a Buick. He wants to be a ‘right guy’ and his wife wants 
to be a right woman but fashions change so rapidly. 
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Together they read the text and advertisements (in- 
creasingly indistinguishable) of the popular magazines, 
searching for clues. Maybe in his business capacity he 
wrote some of those advertisements, and ought to know 
that they are disingenuous. But this unfortunate is a 
confirmed self-deceiver. He has actually sold himself — 
this giddy proceeding being indeed a requirement of the 
modern advertising practitioner. 

Motion instead of emotion. The only emotion appro- 
priate for such a creature is the will to death which 
flares up whenever the heat lightnings of the next war 
flicker on the horizon. 

The Greeks, as Goethe pointed out, lived creatively 
in the present. The man in the streets of medieval Paris 
or London lived emotionally in the promise of an extra- 
terrestrial heaven. We live in the no-man’s land of a 
disappearing terrestrial future. The dilemma is tragic. 
The action is the continuously accelerated action of 
farce. 

It may be asked at this point whether this phenom- 
enon of a society gone humanly meaningless and con- 
sequently hurried and restless is new in history. It 1s 
not. It is in fact one of the classic symptoms of deca- 
dence, which are well described by Mr. Lyford P. Ed- 
wards in his book The Natural History of Revolution. 
According to Mr. Edwards, one of the earlier symptoms 
presaging a social impasse — usually resolved by revo- 
lution — is the phenomenon of individual and social 
‘milling’ induced by a definite mental attitude known 
as ‘balked disposition.’ To clarify his point he quotes 
Park and Burgess’ Introduction to the Science of Soctology: 


Under the influence of a vague sense of alarm, or merely as an 
effect of heat or thirst, cattle become restless and begin slowly 
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moving about in circles, ‘milling.’ This milling is a sort of collective 
gesture, an expression of discontent and fear. Milling in the herd 
is a visible image of what goes on in subtle and less obvious ways in 
human societies. 


This corresponds closely to the sort of social situation 
we have been describing. 

One of the advanced symptoms noted by Edwards 
develops only when the ruling class stops believing in 
itself. This symptom is not yet definite in America. 
Yet now and then the wind lifts a revealing straw, as 
for example when so respectable a capitalist executive 
as Daniel Willard of the Baltimore and Ohio declares 
in The Nation’s Business that “anyone who believes 
that the present situation is static is crazy. The whole 
thing,” concludes Mr. Willard, “is crazy.” This, as I 
remember it, was the testimony of my motor mechanic 
friend who had taken refuge at the bottom of the Grand 
Canyon, but he was not a ruler. I have met many such 
waifs, strays, seceders, in my travels. The valleys and 
canyons across the bay from San Francisco are full of 
them: ex-stock brokers keeping bees, journalists raising 
prunes, advertising men picking blueberries. These are 
the stronger, more resistant human atoms, although 
perhaps not the strongest. What they have done is sig- 
nificant. What they think and feel is even more signif- 
icant. Out of varied experience they offer the same 
testimony: that the civilization is crazy. They are flee- 
ing from the death of meaning which pursues every 
individual who surrenders himself to the mechanical 
compulsions of a dehumanized social order. They are 
face to face with the wall I have been trying to describe. 

There is life on the other side of the wall, possibly a 
civilization greater than anything the world has hitherto 
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known. But what it will be like, we of this generation 
probably shall not discover. Barring the catastrophe of 
another international war, we shall probably go on ‘mill- 
ing’ for years, within the wall, and building it higher. 
Quite possibly we shall not even hear the trumpets that 
one day will bring it crashing down. 

James Rorty 
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Not to you 

Unborn generations 

Trrefutable judges of what must be true 
Infallible reviewers of neglected reputations . 


I speak to those of my own time 
To none after 


fev seismographic sensitivity of Archibald Mac- 


Leish has again registered an incomplete but 

significant change in the direction of his work. 
The career of MacLeish has been marked not only by 
the growth of technical excellence but also by the ap- 
pearance of a series of steps, some of which are aban- 
doned, while others become elements in the more 
complex structure that each new position comprises. 
Thus he has, in the decade of his writing, embraced in 
turn Love and Woman, the Race and Earth, America, 
Mankind, and Economics. Beginning with his latest 
statement, therefore, I shall trace the ramified develop- 
ment of the emotions and concepts in his work. 

I must start with a quotation from his prose, because 
the change embodied in it has not yet had time to find 
its poetic expression. In January 1932, The Saturday 
Review of Literature published an open letter by Mac- 
Leish “To the Young Men of Wall Street,” a group 
with which his own banking experience brings him into 
such close ideological and emotional contact that the 
letter is really a public soliloquy. Extended quotation 
is necessary: 
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Gentlemen: 

. . . Only the eredulous hope anything further from the genera- 
tion now in control (more or less) of American capitalism. That 
generation retains, and may continue to retain, its authority and its 
bank balances. It may restore, or seem to restore, the prosperity it 
regrets. But it will leave capitalism where it found it, intellectually 
defenseless and unarmed. 

The question now is whether you yourselves will come to the 
same abdication. . . . Capitalism is in a critical situation. .. . 
And the penalty for inaction is the loss of your inheritance. 

The case against your elders may be stated briefly this way: 
capitalistic administration of the economy of the republic rests 
upon two claims of right — the possession of capital and the 
possession of intelligence. And the present panic is a Panic of In- 
telligence. 

. . . The whole conception of gross and materialistic America 
is pure verbiage. For one thing there was never a time, even at the 
height of the Boom, when more than twenty or twenty-five per 
cent of the Americans had incomes over $2,000 a year. Only a frac- 
tion over one per cent had incomes above $5,000. . 

... We... have no stake in the existing economic order. 
Qua artist, we are perfectly unconcerned with the name by which 
the state is to be described, whether capitalistic or socialistic or 
communistic or Fascist. Most artists (there are known and honor- 
able exceptions, of which Rivera is one and Dos Passos another) 
who concern themselves violently with the social order, do so be- 
cause they have ceased to be artists — because the internal neces- 
sity of art has left them and they are compelled to replace it with 
the external necessity of economics.! 

. . . But we have nevertheless one, and a very vital, interest in 
the complexion of the state. We cannot exist without that freedom 
to do our own work in our own way which is called, for lack of an 
accurate term, intellectual freedom. . . . We know what choice 
communism imposes upon its writers and painters and even its 

1 The contrast between internal and external compulsions is too glib. I think Dos 
Passos defined the problem neatly when he wrote that art is an adjective and not a 


noun. For a fine example of how this adjective can be applied to a radical noun and 
Jused, I refer the reader to Ben Maddow’s poems, printed elsewhere in this issue. — 
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musicians.2 . . . We prefer the toleration we know to the lesser 
toleration of change. .. . 


In this pronouncement, evidently, there are confusions 
(for example, the mistaking of a crisis of production and 
distribution for a money crisis), and illusions, and inde- 
cisions. They reveal an awakening mind disturbed and 
groping, but thinking. To predict his next step would be 
presumptuous guessing. I choose instead to chart by 
how many days and ways he has reached his present 
position so that perhaps his next move will be more 


fully comprehensible. 


In 1924, having experienced birth, Yale, one war, and 
love, MacLeish published The Happy Marriage and 
Other Poems. The lengthy title poem works towards the 
awareness that the adjective ‘happy’ is only society’s 
blunt judgment of a marriage that is unavoidably and 
impersonally unhappy. His persistent romanticism re- 
veals itself quickly: 


He followed what pursuit could not discover 
Nor time disclose nor death surprise and bind. 


. . . never quite beguiled 
To think the thing he found the thing he knew. 


Baffled, he grasps the intuitive absoluteness of the 
sensual fact, which he does not relinquish (in the recent 
Conquistador, it has become his desperate Rock of 
Ages) his philosophical anu social ideas change and then 
disintegrate in later books. 

There is no music but this, no loveliness other, — 

Only the reaching of arms and the rose of a breast, 


? And yet the experimental modern music of the American Henry Cowell, which 
was rejected by American, German and French publishers, is being issued by the 
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Only a girl’s throat — beyond this earth ends and seas smother, 
And the otd moon fades in the west. 


Nevertheless, there soon forces itself upon MacLeish the 
consciousness that there is an inherently bridgeless 
distance between all individuals that compels isolation. 
The last note of the poem is an acceptance that bodes ill: 

A Woman was no lawyer’s brief 

Compounded to persuade the sense 

Of things beyond experience 

No woman’s body could fulfil, 

But Holy Writ that can distil 

The very peace it promises. 


Once he had seen the Thing That Is 


In every movement of her head — 
He yawned and shuffled off to bed. 


The consequences of this ‘happiness’ appear at once in 
the other poems in the volume: 

No more nor ever like the bright brave gull 

Will I go hawking in the windy world. 

I am turned robin and I wisely pull 

A worm occasional from garden sod, 

Thankful to dodge the dreadful acorns hurled 


In jest or malice by the garden god. 
(‘““Hunters’’) 


In addition to his attitude towards love and the 
isolation of the individual, there are expressed two other 
moods and ideas. The first, present in all his work except 
Conquistador, is embodied in 


Alone, with grinning head that nods and nods, 
Myself stands gibbering against the stars. 


The second is a nostalgia for Europe that even attempt 
to root himself in America has not been able to expel: 
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Why should I think of spring in France 
When each new April’s new mischance 
Of gypsy magic and green change 
Leaves earth familiarly strange? 


With varying stresses, these elements will form the 
basis of much of his later work. 

In Nobodaddy, a short verse drama that was his next 
work (although published one year after The Pot of 
Earth, it was written before that), we find a clear state- 
ment of an idea that had been latent in The Happy 
Marriage: that man is separated from his companions in 
the universe because of his self-consciousness and that, 
therefore, happiness in a world so constituted can be 
achieved only by living a vegetable life, knowing only 
what he later called “the terrible dumb hunger of the 
grass.” 

The literal interpretation of this metaphor is pre- 
sented in The Pot of Earth, a long poem based upon the 
symbolism of the sowing, cultivation and decay of what 
are known to anthropologists as the “gardens of 
Adonis.” These gardens are used in the ancient fertility 
rituals, with the death of the old god and his resurrec- 
tion signifying the continuous rhythmic process of the 
growth of the products of the soil. The poem describes 
the non-conscious response of a maturing modern girl to 
the life forces of impregnation and a parturition that 
involves her own death. 


And what is this to be a woman? Why, 
To be a woman, a sown field. ... 


She begins to tend her pot of earth, which MacLeish 
uses to permit him to draw the connections with 
primitive rituals. 
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Glory of women to grow big and die 

Fruitfully; glory of women to be broken, 

Pierced by the green sprout, severed, tossed aside 
Fruitfully — 


The question of the meaning of life that haunts him 
until it becomes the actual ghost of The Hamlet of A. 
MacLeish is posited here and receives a temporary 
answer: 


I tell you the generations 
Of man are a ripple of thin fire burning 
Over a meadow, breeding out of itself 
Itself, a momentary incandescence 
Lasting a long time, and we that blaze 
Now, we are not the fire, for it leaves us. — 


This answer, that we live and die and “‘die of living,” is 
another step in the process whereby his “flinching 
brain”? assumes an attitude that is no more than the 
ossification of a wince. We must note, however, the 
presence of the implication that the function of man is 
to transmit his heritage, for we shall see that, five years 
later, emphasis and expansion of this idea makes it the 
“one debt” that mankind must pay. 

Streets in the Moon (1926) is important not only be- 
cause the increasing mastery of his technique renders 
whatever he says more effective but also because the 
variety of its poems projects almost all the themes we 
have already met and offers hints of others. At times 
there are lines that suggest an attempt to complement 
his lyric acceptance of certain facts with a direction 
that would both organize his thought and stabilize his 
emotions, but the stress on the lovely perception is still 
predominant. He announces, in his “Prologue,” that 
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These alternate nights and days, these seasons 
Somehow fail to convince me. It seems 
I have the sense of infinity! 


But his sense of infinity is overheard chiefly in an 
incantational use of such words as Time, How, When, 
and Death. More than ever before (but not as con- 
centratedly as in The Hamlet of A. MacLeish) does the 
question mark become his peculiar signet. “What is it 
we cannot recall?” he asks in “‘Nocturne.” He recalls 
the bugle of old romance that he is to play later in the 
writing of Conquistador: 
. and heard faint the sound 

Of swords, of horses, the disastrous war, 

And crossed the dark defile at last, and found 

At Roncevaux upon the darkening plain 

The dead against the dead and on the silent ground 


The silent slain — 
(“‘The Too-Late Born’’) 


He recalls the earthy anonymity of childhood: 


Happy as though he had no name, as though 
He had been no one: like a leaf, a stem, 
Like a root growing — 


(“Eleven”) 


He recalls the protection of his mother’s hand in 
“Ancestral”’: 
And I was not afraid. 
Her hand lay over mine. Her fingers knew 
Darkness, — and sleep — the silent lands, the far 
Far off of morning where I should awake. 


He recalls even more primitive survivals in “The Tea 
Party,” in which one of five women is Mrs. Markle, who 
“never set(s) with (her) back To a room,” because of 
the survival in her of a racial memory of the time when, 
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a naked, hairy and primeval shape, she defended herself 
in the forest by a protecting fire. Finally, he recalls his 
beloved Europe, in “Voyage en Provence”’: 


The birds in the gardens of Avignon 
Were words without songs 


At Arles in the Arena the doves were 
Voices of old women 


My heart, have we not heard 
The birds at Avignon and in the roofs 
Of Arles cool doves 


But these recollections are evidently insufficient. 
Avignon birds and Arlesienne doves do not stifle ques- 
tioning and despair. All of his doubts center in his great 
loneliness, of which the isolation in The Happy Marriage 
was one, and the first, aspect. Witness “Homo Sapiens 
and Free”’: 


O — we are free! 
Earth herself has released us, 
(The outcasts, the intelligent) 
The grasses have let us go, 
The green leaves have delivered us: .. . 
O, we are free! We are 
Free! 
We are alone. 


It is science (of course) and his symbol for it, “ Ein- 
stein,” that he blames for the silencing of all the old 
answers with their “hot undoubting.” 


The Virgin of Chartres whose bleaching bones still wear 
The sapphires of her glory knew a word — 

That now is three round letters like the three 

Round empty staring punctures in a skull, 

And there were words in Rome once and one time 
Words at Eleusis. 


Now there are no words... 
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Nor is it likely that MacLeish will ever find the tradi- 
tional answers meaningful (although with the fact 
before us of T. S. Eliot’s conversion to the worship of 
the Hippopotamus, probabilities in this matter become 
doubly uncertain). He appears clearly to understand the 
barrier. In The Saturday Review of Literature for Decem- 
ber 7, 1929, his article on ““An Anonymous Generation” 
contained the following: “And those beliefs are no 
longer possible because, though we still need to believe 
them, the intelligence with which we believe is not the 
slave of the need but of those phenomena which appeal 
to the intelligence and these are now incompatible with 
such faith.” When we ask, therefore, what roads Mac- 
Leish may hereafter travel, the path to the Church may 
be considered closed. 

What MacLeish is left with is nothing but the facts 
of his immediate experience. Once in “Raree-Show,” 
he feigns resignation by the unconvincing statement 
that “We have eyelids to be blind,” but a more com- 
plete expression of his state is to be found in the last 
poem in the volume, “The End of the World.” While a 
many-ringed circus was at the height of its activity, 


Quite suddenly the top blew off: 


And there, there overhead, there, there, hung over 
Those thousands of white faces, those dazed eyes, 
There in the starless dark, the poise, the hover, 
There with vast wings across the cancelled skies, 
There in the sudden blackness the black pall 

Of nothing, nothing, nothing, — nothing at all. 


By plan or chance, the opening lines of The Hamlet of 
A. MacLeish (1928) continue the theme of the lines 
just quoted. 
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From these night fields and waters do men raise, 
Sailors from ships, sleepers from their bed, 
Born, mortal men and haunted with brief days, 
Their eyes to that vast silence overhead. 


Then, with certain Shakesperean scenes as fixed points 
of reference and departure, MacLeish constructs the 
modern equivalent to several aspects of the hamlet- 
character. The difference between the two Hamlets is 
highly significant. One will recall that Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet had, at the beginning, to ascertain the will of 
his father’s ghost. Once known, however, that will had 
meaning and the power to compel to act. The fact that 
the action was delayed was due not to any ambiguity in 
the instructions but to the character of Hamlet. With 
MacLeish’s Hamlet it is otherwise. He addresses the 
ghost: 


Didst thou not tell these others? And why art thou 
Dumb but to us—or only mole numb speech 

That though we move from it, still under, still uneased, 
Repeats the indecipherable will 

And swears us to it?—though we know not what. 


Here, obviously, Hamlet lacks the faculty of compre- 
hending the will and directions of the ghost. Being 
certain of nothing, he can understand nothing. Not even 
the old Hamlet’s faith in, let us say, the canon that 
forbids self-slaughter can be his. Such is the Hamlet 
MacLeish problem. Formerly “poets, speakers in the 
earth,” had heard, and understood. But now, “priests, 
keepers of rule,” who had known the mystery are few 
and inconclusive. Even one of the answers that Mac- 
Leish had himself given in The Pot of Earth he now sur- 
renders. In that poem, generation and reproduction 
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were offered as sufficient meanings. The girl who died in 
childbed had been fulfilled. Now: 


And the bodies of those that die of love upon childbed, 
Let them be buried in sand in a strange place. 

Let them be put away far from their people. 

It is a shameful thing. It has been forbidden 


Only one possibility thrusts itself persistently for- 
ward: the unquestioning empiricism of those who are, 
perhaps, insensitive to the infinite. This mode of action 
has appeared before in MacLeish, but it grows in 
persuasiveness until it becomes the backbone of Con- 
quistador, which seems little more than a narrative 
elaboration of this passage, in which former poets are 
said to have been 


as sure, 
Returning, as those men whom the great sea 
Chooses for danger that do no more fear 
But inward certain leave the ill within 
And laugh for trivial bawdy cause and watch the 
New good living mellow earth and love it. 


Further on in The Hamlet, MacLeish perceives that his 
questioning is a necessary condition of life. 


And be still. 
We have that duty to each other here 
To fear in secret. For it is not known. 
The dreams that trouble us may be the shape 
Of ill within that by a faulted eye 
Abuses us to damn us. 


At the conclusion, he desperately decides that the 
clamor and the outcry are useless, and his last words 
are: “It is time we should accept . . .”, followed im- 
mediately, however, by these lines from “Hamlet”: 
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Thou wouldst not think 
How ill all’s here about my heart! 


This acceptance qualified by doubt characterizes 
most of the poems in New Found Land (1930; magazine 
publications: 1928-1930). In the first place, the sun, 
which in The Hamlet had represented the uncle-father 
with his loud blunt preaching of good cheer and joy, and 
which had therefore been regarded with hate, is now 
hailed in the “Poem Dedicatory” as the life-giving 
force. ““O Sun! Instigator of cocks! .. .” But in the 
very next poem, “You, Andrew Marvell,” the clangor 
of his invocation is muffled: 


And here face down beneath the sun 
And here upon earth’s noonward height 
To feel the always coming on 

The always rising of the night 


And in “Immortal Autumn” he modifies it still further: 


I praise the fall it is the human season 

now 
No more the foreign sun does meddle at our earth 
Enforce the green and bring the fallow land to birth.’ 


After this, MacLeish begins to move toward his 
rediscovery of America. In “Land’s End” he exhorts 
the living: 


3“ You, Andrew Marvell” is a beautiful commentary on Marvell’s “But at my 
back I always hear / Time’s winged chariot hurrying near.” It is instructive to ob- 
serve the advance of MacLeish’s technique by comparing this poem with “Interro- 
gate the Stones” (from Streets in the Moon) which contains: 

.. . At evening from a window-place 
To face 

; The coming in of night, . . 

Also, comparison of “Immortal Autumn,” one of the finest poems in the book, with 
Keats’s ““To Autumn” reveals that, whereas Keats builds pictures, MacLeish’s 
power lies in creating a mood by the use of adjectives that are not descriptive but 


conceptual. 
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can we 
No more return... . 
rebuild 
O Miserable the loose stones that were 
Houses before us of forgotten men 
On these last shores 
can we no more 
no more 
Return again to our own lands 


After lapsing into his now familiar “Reproach to Dead 
Poets” because they have told us nothing but “The 
kings’ names and the hills remembered for battles,” he 
sums up his little knowledge in the “Epistle To Be Left 
in the Earth’: “thevearthsis*round’= “Sethe lishtsvin 
the sky are stars . . . Also none among us has seen 
God iene 

The announcement of his ‘return’ to his native land 
occurs in “& Forty Second Street,” but he presents the 
meaning of this naturalization most clearly in the 
repetitious and rambling “American Letter”: 


It is a strange thing — to be an American. 

Neither an old house it is with the air 

Tasting of hung herbs and the sun returning 

Year after year to the same door and the churn 
Making the same sound in the cool of the kitchen 
Mother to son’s wife, .. . 

America is neither a land nor a people, . . . 
America is alone: many together, 

Many of one mouth, of one breath, 

Dressed as one, — and none brothers among them: 
Only the taught speech and the aped tongue. . . 
Here it is one man and another and wide 

On the darkening hills the faint smoke of the houses. . . . 
Here we must eat our salt or our bones starve. 
Here we must live or live only as shadows. 
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And yet he is disturbed by memories of the dolphins at 
Capo de Mele and the hill over St. Tropez and the 
masts at Cette! Evidently he has to will himself into 
accepting America. The chief obstacle seems to be that 
this is a country with no ancestors and no ancient and 
common memories. But since the development of roots 
backward into time is impossible, it seems to me that he 
is faced with the necessity of extending his sympathies 
laterally in the present. His bewilderment, therefore, is 
caused by the fact that he is trying to ‘accept’ a country 
that is a teetering tension among conflicting forces. To 
accept the mere soil would be absurd; he must accept 
the society. But how can MacLeish, or anyone else, 
accept America? How accept J. P. Morgan and William 
Z. Foster? Herbert Hoover and Tom Mooney? Valley 
Forge and Centralia? Thoreau and Harlan County? 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Communist? or how 
accept even his own “Here it is one man and the wind 
in the boughs” and the collective industrial slavery 
under irresponsible masters that American millions 
endure? Not even the arms of a poet, lengthened though 
they be by metaphor, can embrace such opposing 
elements. It is not acceptance, then, but selection, that 
is MacLeish’s problem. In 1928, when he wrote this 
“American Letter,’ he did not yet understand the 
nature of his difficulty. Perhaps he cannot, for the whole 
trend of his imagination is towards terms that are per- 
haps poetically valid but that when actually analysed 
prove ambiguous. Nevertheless, his latest position, 
which I defined at the very beginning of this essay, 
points to a consciousness that may yet lead to the 
primary intelligence involved in the act of choice. 

In the meantime by the middle of 1929 MacLeish was 
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writing Conquistador, the story of what he himself calls 
“the rape of Mexico” by the feudal imperialism of 
Spain. The narrator is Bernal Diaz del Castillo, known 
in his youth as E] Galan, but now old and reminiscent. 
Scorning the professional historian “Gomara with the 
school-taught skip to his writing,” because of his 
ponderous dryness, Diaz decides to write of “That 
which I have myself seen and the fighting.” It is a wild, 
brutal and lyric tale of fighting and treachery and 
women with “breasts alive” and hunger and blood and 
loot. Piety, bravery, duplicity and lust and greed are 
all in this beautifully told story. 

Ah, how the throat of a girl and a girl’s arms 

Bright in the riding sun and the young sky 

And the green year of our lives where the willows are! 
The Conquistadors guard “the new-saved souls and the 
coast and the profits.” And “there was always the 
leaves and the days going.” And inland at Cholula 
they massacre the inhabitants, who plead with Cortes 
in vain: 

Afterward they were blind with the raw blood: 
They died slowly with much pain like serpents: 


Our hands were lame with the sword when the 
thing wasdone.. . 


And who are ye to be judge of us . . 24 


‘ The form and technique are very interesting and deserve extended description 
and analysis. Here, however, I can point only to the obvious facts: the poem is writ- 
ten in an adaptation of the terza rima, which MacLeish has carried to the point of 
imitating the Italian feminine endings. In this connection, comparison of “Bernal 
Diaz’ Preface to his Book” with its earlier form as it appeared in the Yale Review 
indicates that the emphasizing of the feminine ending was often a later addition. 
For example, in the following quotation the italicized words were originally at the 
beginning of the next line: 


I remember our fighting was much marred by the locusts: 
And that voyage we came to the river Tabasco: 
We saw the nets as we came in and the smoke of the 
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That is a proper question. For Diaz the answer is 
unhesitating. He is of those who “watch the New 
good living mellow earth and love it.”’ Action, novelty, 
the sun and green leaves are enough. There is zest and 
gusto in his activity. Before his directness of statement, 
even MacLeish bows. In his True History of the Conquest 
of New Spain, Diaz wrote: “We halted for the night 
near a brook, and dressed. our wounds with the grease 
we took out of a fat Indian who was left on the field.’’ 
MacLeish refuses to face the fact and apologetically 
disguises it by an incomprehensible second line: 


And our wounds we laid in the ravel of torn sleeves 
Larded — so did we lack all things — from dead men: 


So we see that neither Gomara, the arid historian, nor 
MacLeish, with the blur of his poetry, can accept the 
facts without judgment! As regards MacLeish this 
necessity to judge is significant, for, if I read his pro- 
logue correctly, he has tried to relinquish all question- 
ing and judgment and to grasp just life and the living 
of it. 

Speak to me Conquerors! .. . 

Bring not among you hither the new dead — 

Lest they should wake and the unwilling lids 

Open and know me — and the not-known end! 


For this is the first time in all his work that we find 
the chief character not a “hag-ridden, blinking starer 


Sea over the bar: and we filled the casks there: 
There first we heard of the farther land — 
‘Colua’ they said ‘Mejico’ — we that were asking the 


Gold there on that shore on:the evening sand — 


In this manner the rhymes and assonances are blurred so that the aural effect is very 
faint. The revision of this section contains many illuminating changes, but also the 
unnecessary sponging out of the orthodox punctuation of the original and the re- 
sultant lack of immediate clarity. 
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at the dark”? but a blunt man of action. When Diaz 
longs for the past he does not desire racial ties but only 
the re-living of what he had himself undergone. And 
yet it is noteworthy that when seeking such a man-of- 
action MacLeish turned to a story that time and man 
have gilt with romance instead of to, for instance, one 
of the numerous men-of-action who killed and wounded 
the unemployed marchers of the Ford factories. 
We see, therefore, that unless MacLeish is con- 
tent to have Conquistador read only as a fine story 
(there would be no objection, were it not for the fact 
that both his previous writings and his present pro- 
logue imply a larger meaning), it is necessary for him 
more clearly to define the connotations of his choice of 
theme and character. For to accept action is as com- 
plete an abdication of intelligence, and as meaningless, 
as to accept America. 

MacLeish has made one more very interesting state- 
ment, an essay in Poetry, for July 1931, entitled “Nev- 
ertheless One Debt.” Again I must quote at length: 


A great change in the world is to the poet a very great danger. 
It is not necessarily a danger to the rest of us. The great majority 
of people can go on living in a world which has ceased to exist with 
no inconvenience whatever. Lawyers and politicians are adepts 
at the practice. They can go in and out of doors that have been 
down for generations. .. . 

All the poet’s art is the product of that relation of a man to a 
world — good as that relation is close and is actual, bad as that 
relation is loose and false. . . . 

In most generations, . . . there is no difficulty about identify- 
ing the living world. It has been defined by others before, .. . 
But in an age of revolution and change the difficulty is profound. 

. Our own is, of course, such an age. . . . Industrialization 
means a great many things, but chiefly it means an alteration in 
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the status of the individual. The individual is no longer the unit, 
the sacred integér, the solemn end... . . 

The obsequies of individualism bring to an end one of the great 
periods of human history — the period which had its beginning 
with the Renaissance. . . . 

It is [the] new beginning which constitutes the great poetic 
problem of our day. . . . On the one hand there have been ex- 
cessively personal, self-searching, painful and sometimes very 
beautiful poems of the Hamlet mood. On the other, there have 
been robust celebrations of the means and appearances of the me- 
chanical age. . . . Neither direction seems to me hopeful. Nor 
does the talk of a new humanism,® a new romanticism, a neo- 
classicism. They are all too limited. And they are all at bottom 
individualistic. . . . Unless we can not only perceive, but also 
feel, the race of men to be more important than any one man, we 
are merely fighting back against the water. And it is not an easy 
thing to feel. It involves the surrender of almost all our inherited 
and instinctive preferences. 


After this survey of his work, we recognize how 
characteristically every assertion of MacLeish’s raises 
immediate questions. What does it mean, in terms of 
conduct among men, to feel that the race is more im- 
portant than the individual? In the open letter to the 
young men of Wall Street, it will be remembered, he 
preferred the prospect of an “enlightened capitalism” 
to that of either communism or fascism. That position 
is at least clear, but we must observe that it indicates a 
preference not for the race as against an individual but 
for one group of men against another. 

MacLeish has a serious task before him. In the past 
he has shown an amazing ability to walk through non- 
existent doors with grace and beauty. But the doors 


5 To understand how far MacLeish has moved, compare this, from a review writ- 
ten in 1923: “Itis a fair guess that the Western World is now launched upon a return 
to humanism.” 
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have almost always been down: the answers of every 
one of his books have been without meaning because 
they have been without the possibility of immediate 
consequences. Now he must find a real door: he must 
define his relation to his world. He must assume the 
burden of intelligence, of choice. He must decide whether 
(and why) he prefers “the toleration we know to the 
lesser toleration of change.” He must devise or adopt a 
compass to enable him to orient himself to a swiftly 
changing world. His last essay indicates a growing 
consciousness of his social relationships. If the world he 
has suddenly awakened to continues to educate him he 
will, having the requisite technique, become a major 
poet speaking vividly to his generation. If he contin- 
ues to evade and to give answers without meaning, we 
shall, for the sake of his technical power, continue to 
watch him as he dances through phantom doors. But 
for all his ability, we shall prefer (but not without 
beauty) “shapes solid and real, live things.” 


Morris U. ScuHappes 
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The Yaddo Festival of American Music 


N American Music Festival of the sort held two days 
A ending May first of this year at Saratoga Springs is 
something which should have caused more than an 
ordinary ripple of excitement throughout the music circles of 
the country. That it failed to do so was distinctly not the 
fault of the music chosen for performance or the fault of its 
various native composers but instead it was entirely due to 
the complete lack of interest on the part of music critics in 
what should have seemed to be an event of great import. 
Roger Sessions who recently won a Prix de Rome was repre- 
sented at the Festival by his Piano Sonata which favorably 
impressed the audience of the Oxford Music Festival last 
summer but which has not, until the time of the Saratoga 
Springs affair been heard in America; George Antheil whose 
opera Transatlantique delighted eight Frankfort audiences 
last season, gave a new sonata to the programs besides three 
others not heard in America in several years; Charles Ives 
whose importance is only now becoming apparent, gave seven 
songs to the program — first performances anywhere despite 
the fact that all were written between 1902 and 1921. These 
facts alone should have assured the attendance of all New 
York music critics without the added knowledge that there 
were to be eight world premieres, two American premieres, 
and seldom heard works by Aaron Copland, Wallingford 
Riegger, Carlos Chavez, Roy Harris, Walter Piston, and 
Robert Russell Bennett. 
As if it were not sufficient that the programs should in them- 
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selves attract the critics, it became known that the morning 
of May first was to be given over to a discussion between 
critics and composers from which, it was hoped, there might 
arise a greater sympathy and understanding on the part of 
each for the other. The morning of May first arrived finding 
some one hundred and fifty vitally interested musicians 
gathered together in one of the great halls in Yaddo (the es- 
tate of the late Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Trask in which the 
Festival was held) suspiciously eyeing one Boston critic, one 
assistant critic on T/e Sun (who was also representing The 
Herald-Tribune and Musical America), an assistant critic on 
The Mirror, an Associated Press correspondent, Mr. Arthur 
Mendel, and Mr. Paul Rosenfeld. Such a lack of interest on 
the part of the influential critics who ordinarily represent the 
New York daily papers 1s especially appalling 1 in the light of 
the exaggerated attention given such inept and ineffectual 
enterprises which we have come to know annually as the 
Westchester County and Worcester Music Festivals. In 
these undertakings, the musical appetities of the audiences 
are whetted by the performances of such works as Paderew- 
ski’s Concerto, arias from the operas of Verdi, and orchestral 
clap-trap by Mr. Albert Stoessel. No matter. The critics are 
on hand for it all and approval is not wanting. 

Despite the failure of the leading critics to put in appear- 
ances at the American Festival and as a result spoil the pro- 
posed conference with composers, three excellent programs 
found their way to presentation. As it might have been ex- 
pected, the compositions were of varying degrees of merit. 
Certainly if five composers out of eighteen present works of 
excellence and several others show large talents, it is a higher 
percentage of the admirable than any auditor of new works 
has the right to expect. 

In arecent article in the New York Times, Mr. Olin Downes 
wrote: “The Americans (composers) continue to fish about. 
Their music is singularly lacking in the virility and the true 
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inward strength that one always hopes for from children of 
the soil.” ‘ 

That statement would never have been written had Mr. 
Downes heard the Variations of Aaron Copland, the Piano 
Sonatas by Roy Harris and Roger Sessions, Charles Ives’ 
Seven Songs, Wallingford Riegger’s Suite for Flute Solo, and 
Vivian Fine’s Four Polyphonic Piano Pieces. As for the 
‘fishing about’ — that is, experimentation — which is cer- 
tainly going on, I am glad to be able to say that at last one 
generation of American composers is endowed with enough 
courage to lead the artists of a country which was begun as a 
nation of pioneers to what sooner or later was necessary for 
the founding of a native art. Although it is true that the com- 
posers of our country are usually looked to as children of the 
soil, it is also true that music as an art has never sprung 
merely from it. Native composers have left’ that soil which is 
now overgrown completely with a sowing of wild roses and 
even more offensive matter. A quarter of a century later a 
new artist arises. His work is first of all founded on knowl- 
edge and finally on a courage to listen to what he feels is 
truth. 

In all of American music, I know of no more direct, clear, 
concise, and sensitive bit of work than I have found in Aaron 
Copland’s Variations, written and performed first in 1930. 
At the outset, the work is the product of a technically sound 
musician. The general feeling produced is one of economy: 
the greatest effect as a result of the smallest means. Mood 
changes continuously. An acid clarity admitting little of 
what is commonly thought of as mood gives way to a sar- 
donic pallor. Dominant, however, is the nostalgic warmth, 
which although so subtly present as to have been completely 
overlooked at a first hearing, is nevertheless existent and 
deeply impressive. The work is finely proportioned, beginning 
with a well-found theme, proceeding logically through a chain 
of coherent and interesting variations to a certain and inten- 
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tional point, thence through a cadence-section to a well- 
wrought close. 

Contrasting each other as well as the Copland work were 
the two Sonatas by Roy Harris and Roger Sessions. The 
Harris Sonata generates brilliant sounds, has more outward 
strength at least, than the Copland, and ‘comes off’ at one 
hearing. The total (minus the coda) is something to be 
reckoned with. On the other hand, Roger Sessions’ Sonata 
abounds in a direct lyric warmth if this is also sometimes 
accompanied by a too Alberti figure in a middle part. Here is 
a feeling of authority coupled with an aesthetic naiveté. 
There is promise of more than is given. The pentatonic close 
spoils for me, at least, much of the worthwhile material that 
goes before. 

Charles Ives is a case and cause for thought. Born nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago in New England, he is only 
now beginning to be recognized, even by musicians. His 
works are in a kind of irregular pseudo-post-Debussy style. 
This I must say for want of a better means of describing their 
harmonic content; for Ives, back in 1902, the year of the 
premiere of Pelléas et Melisande in Paris, worked in his own 
way here in America completely ignorant of the presence of a 
Debussy or of a school of impressionism. His Seven Songs 
heard at Yaddo (composed between 1go2 and 1921) for the 
first time anywhere, clearly denote an America abounding in 
hardiness, simplicity, and a fervor perhaps, of religion. 
Singularly, none of these songs is “lacking in virility.” 

Copland, Harris, Sessions, and Ives would be rich talent 
for one generation and at that a ‘first’ generation, for that is 
what these ‘children of the soil’ represent. What in American 
music before them, anticipates any art forms? Everything is 
a complete nothingness. 

But Copland, Harris, Sessions, and Ives are not all of 
those worthy of mention at Yaddo. It is regrettable that 
George Antheil, because of illness, was unable to perform his 
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Four Sonatas. They must therefore await judgment at a later 
time. Vivian Fine, the only woman in the Festival programs, 
and Henry Brant (each in his eighteenth year), Carlos 
Chavez, Israel Citkowitz, Walter Piston, and Wallingford 
Riegger exhibited works of varying degrees of excellence. 
Vivian Fine’s is a talent of no small magnitude. She is already 
technically equipped for almost any problem in music and 
inwardly possesses such a real antipathy for romanticism, 
such a real love for music in its purest form that in her Four 
Polyphonic Piano Pieces heard in Yaddo, one could not help 
being moved by the sheer truth-beauty which emanates from 
them. 

Works by Bennett, Levant, Virgil Thomson, Paul Bowles, 
Blitzstein, and Revueltas were not without some merit. 
Louis Gruenberg and Nicholai Berezowsky presented insipid 
works for string-quartet. 

* ti * 

Whether or not the American composer will differ greatly 
from his musical ancestors in other countries is a matter oc- 
cupying some current thought. I can hardly see why he 
should. The time has not arrived (nor isit ever likely to) when 
the composer of serious music is in a position to earn a living 
through the sales of his works. In fact, aside from the prin ing 
of a few select works in Mr. Henry Goel s quarterly New 
Music, and through the efforts of the Cos Cob Press, both 
practically non-remunerative enterprises, there is no pub- 
lishing of what is really contemporary music in America. 
Unable to eke out an existence from compositions the com- 
poser must find other means of making a livelihood. In past 
generations, the answer was subsidy. That method fattened 
the growing Bachs and Beethovens to a fine maturity. 

Mr. Downes (in the same article from which I have previ- 
ously quoted) does not believe in subsidy. Further, he wants 
the composer, without the aid of critics, to ‘prove’ himself 
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through his own merits to the public. He deplores the in- 
fluence of Stravinsky, Schénberg, and Hindemith on the ris- 
ing generation, and finally, in an outburst of anguish, he 
asks: ““What American composer has dreamed of probing 
under the surface of life and approaching within speaking 
distance of the humanity and the searing catastrophe that 
we discover in a Dreiser or O’Neill? Who has created music 
remotely cognizant of the things that palpitate in such 
modern American novels or dramas as Arrowsmith, or such a 
terrible intensity as Mourning Becomes Electra?” The gods 
be with the American music critics! 

If the composer is to succeed without critical patronage of 
some sort or other, he must be importantly performed. 
Annual Pan American Association concerts, Yaddo Festivals, 
Eastman School of Music Festivals, and six League of Com- 
posers concerts are not enough. To these concerts go the 
composers, their families, and friends, together with a few 
performers. The public is never reached. While Charles Ives 
has remained in obscurity, Toscanini and his confreres have 
given the nation Respighi, Pizzetti, and Ravel among others. 
This condition is a direct fault of the critics who, rightly or 
not, possess the power of influencing to an important extent 
the largest musical circles. In proof, consider the reception of 
Erich Kleiber, a champion of the best in contemporary music 
and in his first season with the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
New York, a champion of contemporary American music. 
Critics either were apathetic or in violent opposition to every- 
thing of a progressive nature that he did. Audiences attend- 
ing the second performances of his programs had read reviews 
of the previous performance and were therefore fully settled 
in their judgments in advance. The result was a chronically 
cold reception and failure on the part of the Board of Direc- 
tors to renew his contract. One week after the departure of 
Kleiber conservative Bruno Walther took up his post for the 
first time as conductor of the New York Philharmonic. Re- 
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views of his first concert. told in superlatives of his fine suc- 
cess. He had ‘come out’ to an indifferent audience but had 
“won’ its enthusiasm before the end of the concert. At the 
second concert the) following day, Walther was enthusi- 
astically greeted by a new audience upon his entrance. 

If the press is to control the larger concerts and if that 
same press is unsympathetic toward works of the younger 
Americans, is it then possible for the composer to succeed by 
merit and accomplish things for himself? 

* * * 

To return to musical matters, is it deplorable that Stravin- 
sky, Schonberg, and Hindemith influence younger composers 
in America? I think not. Primarily, any composer requires 
musical influence before any other. It is not logical to suppose 
that in America, like Mrs. Stowe’s Topsy, the composer 
just grows. He must have hisinception in arecent predecessor. 
Perhaps he should spring from the life-nourishing bosoms of 
his ancestors MacDowell, Paine, or Nevin. Again, I think 
not. Bach was nurtured on Monteverdi and Scarlatti; Wag- 
ner, at times, on Meyerbeer; Mozart, on certain Italians of 
his day; Debussy, on Moussorgsky; and Alban Berg, despite 
Schonberg, relied on Debussy for a time. These cross- 
nationalities were hardly a hindrance. 

And now, who is to be the judge of the exact depth to 
which our composers are “probing under the surface of 
life”? To this, I should like to additionally demand why 
American composers have not defined life, or if they have, 
why they have not at least defined it in the terms employed 
by Beethoven in his Fifth Symphony. Junk. It is overpower- 
ingly discouraging to have to continue to read of music being 
criticized in terms of literature and painting. Music is a 
language and criticism of it must be given in its own terms. 

In my ignorance, I should prefer to leave Arrowsmith and 
Mourning Becomes Electra as examples of real intensity and 
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life-probing to other more appreciative and discerning con- 
noisseurs. 


* 
* * 


The next generation of critics (having learned to compre- 
hend M. Vinteuil’s sonata) will find in this generation of 
composers what this generation of composers finds in itself, 
namely, a great “probing under the surface of life.” 


A. LEHMAN ENGEL 
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To the Editors of THe Symposium. 
Sirs: 

In the July issue of your magazine in an article on the first 
volume of my History of the Russian Revolution, in a footnote on 
page 379 I read: 


The truth of statements of fact, of dates, quotations, etc., is another matter, but 
for the most part of these I have no means of verification. Trotsky is of course in 
exile, a too active member of the opposition. I am told that he has deliberately 
misdated several important quotations, and omitted relevant material, to support 
himself against Stalin. And there is no doubt that in this volume, whether or not 
justifiably, he shows Stalin and Kamenev a good distance from Lenin, and far more 
conciliatory with the Compromisers than they are likely to admit. 


Your article as a whole is written with extraordinarily sympa- 
thetic consideration. This makes it the less possible to ignore your 
footnote. I am far from pretending to an ideal impartiality in 
relation to political friends and enemies — still farther from 
demanding that anybody should take my evaluations on faith. 
But in your footnote something more is asserted, or at least con- 
ceded, than the inevitable partiality of a political fighter. Your 
informers have told you that the author of the history “deliberately 
misdated several important quotations and omitted relevant 
material, to support himself against Stalin.” I venture to assert 
that your informers have gone too far. I will not insist that the 
character of my History — to which a majority of the critics have 
not denied either responsibility or meticulous carefulness — should 
make that kind of suspicion impossible. General conclusions of a 
psychological character are not similarly convincing to all. But I 
make the following proposal: Can you not, Mr. Editor, invite your 
informers to name clearly and exactly what “important quotations” 
I erroneously dated and what I consciously omitted? 

For my part I promise to supply all the necessary explanations. 
If this is not done — and I make bold to assert in advance that it 
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will not and can not be done — you will be in a position to convince 
yourself, and also your readers, that you have been consciously 
misled by prejudiced informers. 
Yours sincerely, 
Leon Trotsky 


A Reply to Mr. Trotsky 
Sir: 


You say that in my footnote which you quote, ““something more 
is asserted, or at least conceded, than the inevitable partiality of a 
political fighter.” If you mean that I, as the writer of the footnote, 
was making this assertion, or concession, I can assure you that your 
interpretation is not the one I intended; nor do I feel that the words 
lend themselves naturally to your interpretation. The last sentence 
of the footnote recognizes the possibility only of “inevitable partial- 
ity,” without, however, asserting it to be operative: indeed, the 
sentence could have been made stronger without risk of exaggera- 
tion, for you show Stalin and Kamenev more conciliatory not 
merely than “‘they are likely to admit,” but, as you are doubtless 
not unaware, than they do explicitly declare themselves to have 
been. 

The third sentence, to which you take principal objection, is a 
simple record of fact. Far from stating that, in this case, I agree 
with what I have been told, I wrote the first sentence of the foot- 
note to make clear that I am not competent to decide its truth or 
falsity: I do not agree or disagree; I have, about it, no opinion at 
all. 

You may then ask why I felt it necessary to insert this footnote. 
It is my custom in writing to deal only with matters about which I 
allege some right to an opinion. In the case of the majority of the 
“statements of fact” in your History I have no such right, and I 
consequently made no attempt to discuss them, favorably or un- 
favorably, in the text of my article. Nevertheless, the charges 
against your accuracy — particularly, as I stated, in treating 
Stalin’s relations with the Compromisers — were made with assur- 
ance. Since the records that might have answered the charges were 
not available to me, and are not likely to become available — 
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quite apart from the difficulty raised by your dispensing with the 
usual references — I felt it my duty to dissociate myself explicitly 
from the whole question, lest the generally favorable tone of my 
article might suggest an acceptance I was not in a position to give. 

This dissociation I made not in the text but in a footnote, hoping 
thereby to carry out my critical duty and at the same time to indi- 
cate that, for what I was discussing, the universal accuracy of 
statements of fact was not of great importance. 

If I communicated more than this to you or the readers of the 
article, if I suggested in any way my agreement with the charges, 
I ask you to accept my apology and this explanation. 

Faithfully yours, 
James BurnHAM 


[THE Symposium willingly passes Mr. Trotsky’s challenge on 
to its readers. If important and authenticated attacks on the 
accuracy of the History are forthcoming, they will be published 
together with Mr. Trotsky’s reply to them in our next issue. — 
Tue Epirors. | 


To the Editors of Toe Symposium. 
Sirs: 

To discuss and characterize the folk-tales of any people in a 
short essay is an ambitious task. Despite the brave attempt of 
Elizabeth Lewis to do this for the Russians, I find myself in dis- 
agreement with her article The Russian Skazki (THE Symposium, 
April 1932) on a number of essential issues. It is based on some im- 
plied assumptions which the recent study of comparative folk-lore 
has proved quite untenable. 

In the first place, it is exceedingly dangerous to examine any 
national group of marchen apart from those of the rest of the world 
and draw conclusions about supposedly ‘national’ characteristics 
expressed therein. Wider research often proves that what seemed 
‘fundamentally Slav’ or ‘peculiarly Russian’ is really as much 
Scandinavian, Celtic, or Zulu as it is Slavonic. A mere glance at the 
monumental bibliography of Bolte and Polivka, 4nmerkungen zu 
den Marchen der Briider Grimm, will prove how often this is true. 
The folk-tales collected by Afanasiev appear there as items in lists 
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of variants from most of the countries of Europe and Asia. Thus the 
Swan Maiden, mentioned by Mrs. Lewis as a typically Russian 
figure, is really a citizeness of many nations: it is supposed by the 
Swedish folklorist Holdstrém and the American A. H. Krappe that 
she actually originated in India, far from the snows and steppes of 
Russia. Bright Finist the Falcon, who becomes a hero when he 
strikes the earth, is paralleled by the bird-lover in one of Marie de 
France’s lays of the twelfth century, and by similar personages in 
Finnish, Lappish, Danish, Norwegian, Sicilian, and Greek méarchen. 
(See Antti Aarne’s Verzeichnis der Marchentypen, translated by 
Stith Thompson, item 432.) It is not only in Russian tales that 
“there is nothing surprising . . . . about a man’s having for sons 
a boy, a crow, and an eagle.’ Most folk-tales blur the distinction be- 
tween man and beast, permit humans to have animal offspring, and 
let animals speak like men. Nor can it be safely said that Russian 
folk literature is ‘richer in variety, interest and imaginative quality 
than any [sic] in Europe.” Those who know Celtic popular litera- 
ture and realize its great influence on the rest of Europe would 
have good reason to challenge this statement. Moreover, it is dan- 
gerous to state that the plots of Russian folk-tales are typically 
casual and haphazard, while German mdrchen are “‘neatly planned 
and rounded off.’’ Among the fairy-tales of all nations there are apt 
to be some that are loosely and illogically constructed. The Welsh 
stories found in the Madinogion would furnish excellent examples. 
By a study of variants from the rest of the world, it becomes ap- 
parent that the poor tales were probably imperfectly remembered 
by their narrators, since the more logical versions exist side by side 
with them. 

This leads me to the second point. If it is unscientific to generalize 
about the national characteristics of these stories, it is equally un- 
scientific to speak unanalytically of those who tell them. Romantic 
folklorists of the early nineteenth century wrote of ‘communal 
poetry’ and ‘popular tradition’ without discriminating the various 
types of narrators. As a matter of fact, however, there is no such 
thing as “the Russian peasant mind” of which Miss Lewis speaks. 
The most recent work in Russian on native folk-lore begins with the 
rejection of the romantic concept of the peasant-in-general (muzbik 
voobshche), and proceeds with a careful discrimination of the types 
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of narrators, particularly with reference to their class ideology. 
(See B. M. Sokolov, Russkii Fol’ klor, Moscow, 1929, I.) The broth- 
ers Sokolov, who set themselves the interesting task of re-collecting 
the Onezhsky ballads written down by Gilferding sixty years ago in 
the same district, include biographical sketches of the singers. If 
this sort of thing were done at regular intervals, we should have 
some valuable material to explain the mutations of our stories be- 
cause of transmission from one society to another, from one class to 
another, and from one individual to another. Then we might be 
justified in using such adjectives as ‘callous’, ‘resigned’, or ‘tragic’, 
but only under strict limitation and control, as applied to narrow 
groups. In the end it will probably appear that national divisions 
are the least significant. 

It has already been proved by specialists in comparative mythol- 
ogy and folk-lore that many mdrchen and myths originally supposed 
to be native to Europe are really migratory. They are frequently 
transmitted over great distances, but their course can sometimes be 
traced by the survival of significant details gathered along the way. 
The Danish scholar Axel Olrik has proved by a detailed study of 
Caucasian legends about giants imprisoned in a mountain, who 
cause earthquakes by their writhing, that the stories of Loki and 
Prometheus both originated in Southern Russia and were thence 
diffused to Iceland and Greece. Yet the two legends were formerly 
considered typical products of Scandinavia and Greece respectively. 
Professor Neckel of the University of Berlin argues that the cult of 
Baldr, once thought to be purely Northern, was borrowed indirectly 
from the worship of dying gods and demigods in Asia Minor. 
Medieval French fadliaux, characterized by ‘typically’ Gallic raci- 
ness and anti-feminist humor, often turn out on closer examination 
to be descendants of Sanscrit tales known in the Orient centuries 
ago. And the beast stories (incorrectly called ‘bestiaries’ by Mrs. 
Lewis) about Reynard the Fox and Isengrim the Wolf, which seem 
at first glance to be purely ‘popular’ literature, owe a considerable 
debt to classical fables and medieval scholastic literature. Popular 
and learned literature can no more be completely separated than 
Russian and non-Russian folk-tales. 

There remains the matter of language, of the locutions which lend 
the Russian skazki their peculiar flavor. These may indeed be in- 
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digenous in Russia; if so, it would be worth while to make a special 
study of them, as Mrs. Lewis has suggested. But even here it would 
be necessary to compare the wise sayings and memorable phrases of 
the skazki with the gnomic wisdom of other nations, in order to dis- 
cover by elimination what is distinctively Russian. Even here the 
comparative method is absolutely essential. 

MarGARET SCHLAUCH 


Moscow, July, 1932 
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THE Poems or LeonipAs oF TARENTUM, translated into 


English Verse by Edwyn Bevan. (Oxford. 1931.) 

$3.75. 
With one exception the poems of Leonidas, numbering more than a 
hundred, have been handed down to us in the so-called Greek 
Anthology,! that golden mixing-bowl of Hellenic song which Wil- 
liam Marion Reedy pressed into the hands of Edgar Lee Masters 
and which served not a little to temper the home-brew of the Spoon 
River Anthology. That one exception, a five line iambic poem on 
The Way to Death, was preserved in a compilation of Greek prose 
and poetry thrown together during the sixth Christian century by 
the Macedonian John of Stobi. 

Until the year 1606 academic and literary Europe knew only this 
brief guide to Hades and a few other poems of Leonidas included in 
a rather mediocre Greek Anthology collected by Maximus Pla- 
nudes, a monk of Constantinople, about the end of the thir- 
teenth century A.D. In 1606 the belligerent Claude de Saumaise, 
that Salmasius whose epistolary fervor helped to bring on Milton’s 
blindness, discovered the manuscript of Cephalas’ Anthology in the 
Palatine Library at Heidelberg. Constantine Cephalas, another 
monkish grammarian working in Constantinople during the tenth 
century A.D., had put together a remarkable series of treasuries, 
beginning with the Garland of Meleager, who in the first century 
B.C. culled the poems of some forty authors from the ‘‘roses”’ of 

1 This may best be consulted in the five volume edition which has appeared in the 
Loeb Classical Library with text and prose translation by W. R. Paton (1917-1918). 
The fifth volume contains, among other things, such poems from the Planudean 
collection as supplement that of Cephalas. The first volume (pp. xili-xv) carries an 
excellent list of translations from the Anthology into English verse. One ought to add 
to this Love, Worship, and Death by Sir Rennell Rodd (second edition, E. Arnold, 
London). For a striking introduction to the whole of the Anthology as well as spir- 


ited prose translations see J. W. Mackaill’s Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology 
{third revised edition, Longmans Green, 1911). 
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Sappho to his own “early white violets,” and closing with the 
Cycle of Agathias, a sixth century compilation. Thus with the dis- 
covery of the Palatine manuscript the Anthology acquired a name 
which is still frequently applied to it and the text of Leonidas as- 
sumed its present compass. 

Unfortunately the more than hundred poems of Leonidas paint 
the author’s life in strokes so meagre that they must be set on the 
canvas of contemporary history in order to be intelligible to a mod- 
ern reader. Epigrams LIX and LXI in Bevan’s translation seem to 
furnish the earliest date for the author’s career. In them he de- 
scribes armor and bridles taken as trophies in war with the Luca- 
nians, presumably by a man of Tarentum, and dedicated to Pallas 
Athene. Tarentum, the birthplace of Leonidas, which thus comes 
indirectly into the picture, was located in old Calabria, the penin- 
sula of southern Italy whose life and history Norman Douglas has 
so brilliantly evoked in a familiar volume. Now the Tarentines, in 
spite of their lazy and epicurean habits, were almost constantly 
embroiled in war. Toward the end of the fourth century the strug- 
gle with their neighbors to the west, the Lucanians, became so 
acute that the men of Tarentum had to call in aid from abroad. 
Fighting for the Tarentine cause, Alexander, the uncle of Alexander 
the Great, died on the battlefield in 326 B.C., perhaps during the 
youth of Leonidas. The epigrams already mentioned must doubtless 
be referred to the aftermath of these wars. 

Leonidas describes himself as a penniless wanderer (Epigram 
XVI). Apparently he began his travels early, for another poem indi- 
cates that he visited the barbarous district of Epirus in northwest- 
ern Greece some time before 295 B.C. Neoptolemus, the second 
cousin of the famous Pyrrhus (both traced their ancestry to sons of 
Achilles), came to the throne of Epirus in 301 B.C. Pyrrhus became 
joint ruler with Neoptolemus in the year 295 and shortly after- 
wards murdered his partner, no doubt to avoid a similar fate. The 
thirty-ninth epigram, however, presents Neoptolemus in a singu- 
larly unmurderous mood, dedicating honey-cakes and wine to 
Hermes, Pan, and the Nymphs of the hill who have their dwelling 
by fountain and pine. 

The scene now shifts to Italy whither Pyrrhus went, perhaps ac- 
companied by Leonidas, in the year 280 B.C. The Tarentines were 
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in trouble again, this time with the Romans. Plutarch’s story of 
how they solved their troubles affords a delicious comment on the 
poet’s native background. Knowing that Pyrrhus was a man never 
happy unless he was inflicting damage himself or suffering it from 
others, and realizing that Pyrrhus had more time on his hands than 
most kings of that day, the leading spirits of Tarentum had invited 
him to their assistance. Not without protest, however, because 
when the motion was up for discussion in the popular assembly a 
prominent citizen, Meton by name, came dancing into the meeting- 
place behind a flute-girl, wearing a dried-up garland on his head and 
brandishing a reveller’s torch. He warned the men of Tarentum, 
when they roared at his appearance and bellowed for a song, that 
if they wanted, as their custom was, to revel, they had better do it 
now, because from what he heard Pyrrhus would change all that. 
And so he did. Much to the disgust of the light-minded Tarentines, 
who promptly left town in great numbers, Pyrrhus closed the 
gymnasia where ‘beer strategists’ were accustomed to fight the war 
through in words, shut up the theatres, and put a ban on all drink- 
ing-bouts and festivals. 

It is possible that Leonidas trailed the army of Pyrrhus through- 
out their campaign. Perhaps he was present when the Epirote won 
that Pyrrhic triumph after which he exclaimed, “‘ Another victory 
like this -and we shall be utterly ruined.”’ Pure speculation, of 
course. But we do know that Leonidas followed the fortunes of 
Pyrrhus when, beaten at last by Italians, Sicilians, and Carthagini- 
ans, he returned to Greece and wiped out the entire army of An- 
tigonus Gonatas, his rival for the mastery of Macedonia. We have 
an epigram which Leonidas wrote for Pyrrhus, commemorating the 
dedication to Athene of shields taken from the Gauls during the 
victory over Antigonus, which occurred in 274 B.C 

Quite some time before this encounter Apelles exhibited at the 
temple of Asklepios in the island of Cos his notable picture, 4phre- 
dite rising from the Waves, a painting which was later to serve 
through literary descriptions as a model for Botticelli. It may be a 
trifle naif to assume that Leonidas had visited Cos merely because 
he devotes an entire epigram (XVIII) to this well-known master- 


2 Greek Anthology, book VI, number 130. Bevan believes the poem is spurious 
and does not include it. 
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piece. But there is further evidence, if we accept a widely current 
theory, that Leonidas was acquainted with the island. The seventh 
idyll of Theocritus relates how with three friends the narrator went 
out to the country to join in a harvest-home festival. On the way 
these four encounter a certain Lycidas (Leonidas) of Cydonia, a 
goatherd whose profession is betrayed by the shaggy goat’s fleece, 
redolent of new rennet, which hangs over his shoulder, the broad 
belt confining his old shirt and the wild olive crook in his hand. A 
sprightly person this, who asks the four friends what takes them 
abroad at noon when lizards sleep in the hedge and even the crested 
larks are keeping siesta. A merry person whose lip is possessed by 
laughter, who speaks with a twinkle in his eye. Further banter 
leads to a singing contest in which Lycidas vies with Theocritus, 
the narrator. 

Briefly the grounds on which the identification rests are these: 
The name Lycidas is a simple literary charade. Lycidas (Wolfson) 
is to Leonidas (Lionson) as Lycus is to Leon. Further, Leonidas 
wrote a number of pastoral poems and there are a good many 
similarities between the Tarentine’s style and that of the goatherd 
in Theocritus’ idyll. Against this identification Bevan advances two 
arguments: Lycidas is called a Cydonian (Cydonia was a city in 
Crete), but we know that Leonidas was born in Tarentum. Leoni- 
das does write poems in which Cretans are represented as setting 
up votive offerings and he has one particularly in which a Cretan 
is given high praise. But, says Bevan (p. xvii), “a man who has 
been killed by Cretan pirates is made to state that it is impossible 
to find a Cretan who is not a scoundrel. This seems very slender 
evidence for the assertion that the writer was probably himself a 
Cretan.” * Secondly, “The one thing that Lycidas does in the Idyll 
is to recite a poem in praise of a boy whom he loves: now it is note- 
worthy in the case of Leonidas that in all his hundred poems there 
is no trace of his having felt passion of this kind . . .” 

I am not myself entirely convinced that the identification is 
sound, but I do feel that Mr. Bevan’s arguments will not hold 
water. As for the first, Tarentum was partly colonized by men from 
Crete. Furthermore, even if Theocritus had said that Lycidas was a 
native Cretan, which he does not, there would have been nothing 

3 Epigram XXXII, 
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incongruous in the goatherd’s criticizing his own countrymen. 
Did not Epimenides, a Cretan long before the time of Leonidas, say 
that Cretans were ‘always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies”? 4 
Secondly, Lycidas does more than merely sing of his boy-love. 
After declaring that he will celebrate with a drinking-bout the news 
that his lover’s ship has safely reached Mitylene, Lycidas devotes 
half the space allotted him to an account of the song which will be 
sung by Tityrus at the celebration, the charming story of goatherd 
Comatas who, shut in a coffer by a harsh king, was fed on honey 
for a twelve-month by a swarm of philanthropic bees. It is little 
short of ludicrous to take a high moral tone toward what is quite 
patently a literary convention. Shepherds, neatherds, goatherds in 
pastoral poetry are expected to sing of their loves; Lycidas merely 
pours his song into the conventional mould. 

I have discussed the text and especially the life of Leonidas 
somewhat in detail because the reader who wishes to check up on 
Bevan’s introduction will find scant comfort in the standard works 
of reference. Harper’s Classical Dictionary, for instance, dismisses 
Leonidas with curt praise in exactly four lines. One has to go for a 
fuller treatment to the rather inaccessible essays of Geffcken and 
Mouquet.® 

Like most poets of the later Greek periods and like almost all 
the writers of the Greek Anthology Leonidas practically confines 
himself to the elegiac form with its familiar hexameter-pentameter, 
two-line base. Elegiacs offered a convenient short medium for in- 
scriptions on offerings, tombs, fountains, trees, and statues whether 
in a temple or ona country road (here the pastoral element in Leoni- 
das enters) ; they also served in the later periods for purely imaginary 
inscriptions, for amatory themes, for poems of sheer display, and 
moralizing of all sorts. The very nature of the elegiac metre, as 
well as the expense and labor of cutting an inscription, rendered such 
poems compact in the extreme. Rarely do they exceed twelve lines 
in length; commonly they are nearer four. This fact must be kept 
constantly in mind when judging any translator of Leonidas. 

Leonidas’ epigrams are mostly dedicatory and sepulchral; they 


4 New Testament, Epistle to Titus, i. 12. 
5 Leonidas von Tarent, Text und Erlaiuterungen, in Fabrbiicher fiir classische Philo- 
logie, Suppl. 23 (1896), 1 ff.; and Les épigrammes de Léonidas de Tarente, 1907. 
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are almost all real or imagined inscriptions. Some of his inscriptions 
for statues as well as his poems in honor of famous authors are 
rather euphuistic and artificial in tone. The quality of his style, too, 
is slightly archaic and precious. His dialect is a literary version of 
the old broad Doric, not easy to read, certainly far from plain or 
colloquial, full of Homeric reminiscences and quaint, newly- 
minted compound epithets, but on the whole an idiom admirably 
suited to his warm and human, if slightly idealized, characters. 

Except in the poems already mentioned Leonidas turns away 
from cold Alexandrian conceits, from the fustiness of learned 
mythology, and devotes his canvas to the little people about him, 
men and women calmly facing conditions of labor and poverty 
which would constitute grounds for suicide to a howling modern, 
confronting inevitable death with courage and without a single 
childish hope of immortality. A natural choice, when we remember 
Leonidas’ own personal philosophy and mode of life. He was a 
penniless wanderer, brought up from childhood on a diet of salt and 
coarse barley-cakes, a man so poor that the very mice, if they are 
wise, will shun his cabin. In a curious poem designed to hang under 
a skeleton he sets forth a philosophy always characteristic of people 
in his condition. Remembering that our own existence is but a 
flash, a point in the vast expanse of time, remembering that after all 
we are only skeletons, ‘“‘men of straw,” we should cut short all high 
ambitions and “lie low” in unadorned humility. 

The range of Leonidas’ thought is not wide. He dwells overmuch 
on death, on the pathetic and ironic contrasts between death and 
life. But the range of his portrait gallery is extensive. He depicts his 
subjects, not with modern realism and attention to minute detail, 
yet still with great fidelity. His portraits have no little kinship 
with the quiet and faithful charm of Dutch genre painting. One 
finds rich men and poor, teetotallers and drunkards, ascetics and 
gluttons, gentlemen and boors. Here isa young mother who dies in 
childbirth, there a father mourning the loss of a son drowned at sea, 
here again a bachelor who all his life dreams of seeing his own chil- 
dren before the snapping logs of a fireplace, but dies childless be- 
cause he cannot trust women. Side by side down the long hall stand 
sailors, shepherds, hunters, and fishermen, soldiers, carpenters, 
courtesans, and weavers. 
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One must be thankful to Mr. Bevan for presenting this much too 
much neglected poet in English dress. And undivided congratula- 
tions go to the Oxford Press for the lovely format and exquisite 
Greek type in which Leonidas makes his bow. But a reviewer, tak- 
ing Mr. Bevan’s translations at his own standard, judging them as 
to whether they do or do not “‘have value in themselves as poetry,” 
(p. xli), has somewhat divided feelings. In the poems of lighter 
vein, Mr. Bevan is sometimes particularly successful: 


Little Mikythos here painted as a hand unskillful can, 
This the finest gift to Bacchus that his mother could procure! 
But do thou, O kind god Bacchus, make of minnikin a man; 
If a common daub the work is, that’s the worst of being poor. 
(LXXV) 


A modern reader coming across this dedication wonders idly how 
often the priests had to clean house and throw such trumpery gifts 
onto the rubbish pile. The poem on a sailor who was bitten in half 
by a shark as he came up after loosing a fouled anchor is 
certainly not to be rendered in a lugubrious tone. Mr. Bevan has hit 
a happy medium. I quote a single stanza: 


They lifted half of me into their bark, 
A lifeless lump that flopp’d as it fell; 
All the rest remain’d with the shark; 
But the half they had they treated well. 
(XXXITII) 


One of Leonidas’ best-known poenrhs is his epigram on an old sot. 
I give Bevan’s version along with that of Bland. 


Maronis, she who so loved wine, whose dust 
Must be mere wine-jar-stuff, lies here in ground, 
The old woman. On her grave behold, set plain 
For all to know her by, an Attic bowl. 
Ev’n underground she still keeps moaning, not 
For children or for husband left in life 
Indigent, but for one thing only — that 
The bowl is empty! 

— Bevan (LXXXVI) 


This rudely sculptured porter-pot 
Denotes where sleeps a female sot; 
Who passed her life, good easy soul, 
In sweetly chirping o’er her bowl. 
Not for her friends or children dear 
She mourns, but only for her beer. 
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And, faith, she thinks it very wrong. 
This jug should stand unfilled so long. 
— Bland 


Here Mr. Bevan’s chief faults as a translator stand out quite 
clearly. He is a little lacking in gusto. He is not a master of the keen, | 
incisive phrase. He does not hesitate to paraphrase, though his 
translation for the most part follows the rhythm-pattern of the 
Greek and reproduces the meaning quite closely. That is, in fact, 
just the trouble. He is too diffuse. This will be apparent if we exam- 
ine another poem of Leonidas in the renderings of Bevan and 
Andrew Lang. 

From her eyes she thrust sleep often, at morning, at evenfall, 
Old Platthis, hard-bestead to replenish her little store, 


Singing still to her distaff, her spindle, toil-mate through all, 
Singing till white eld brought her close, close to the very door. 


As a runner runneth his course, the long course in the races, 
So ran she hers, the course of Athene, course of the Graces, 
Pacing to and fro by the loom to the slow dawn’s breaking, 
Or arranging carefully round her knee, her old shrunk knee, 
Yarn enough for the loom, with her old hand shaking. 
Of years four-score, dark Acheron flood she was given to see. 
Lovely she was, lovely the things of her making. 
— Bevan (LXVIII) 


Morning and evening, sleep she drove away, 
Old Platthis, — warding hunger from the door, 
And still to wheel and distaff hummed her lay 
Hard by the gates of Eld, and bent and hoar: 
Plying her loom until the dawn was grey, 
The long course of Athene did she tread: 
With withered hand by withered knee she spun 
Sufficient for the loom of goodly thread, 
Till all her work and all her days were done. 
And in her eightieth year she saw the wave 
Of Acheron, — old Platthis, — kind and brave. 
— A. Lang 


Lang uses ninety words as against Bevan’s one hundred and 
seventeen to translate a Greek poem fifty-five words long. What is 
more important, Lang has captured the flavor of Leonidas and 
made a good English poem in so doing. Only two lines in Bevan’s 
entire volume seem to me to approach genuine poetic feeling. I 
quote them from a poem on an old gardener, who hears Death 
calling and answers him cheerfully 
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“Ts it so great a gain, till spring have changed the grasses 
Some three or four times more, to warm thee in the sun?” 


(XIII) 

Mr. Bevan’s lack of compactness might be excused if his para- 
phrases added anything to the total effect of his'translations. But 
they do not. In more than one instance the reader longs for a blue 
pencil. In Epigram XVI two simple Greek words which mean “a 
poor wanderer” become 

ee e apoorman... 
One worn out on the great world’s endless ways, 
. - - doom’d to want and wander. 
““Therimachus by an oak sleeps the long sleep”’ (LI) is transmogri- 
fied into 
Therimachus, there by the oak, no pang and no shame 
Can wake from his long, long slumber . . . 
Such sentimentalizing paraphrase is absolutely indefensible. Let me 
have done with another example. In epigram LXX a courtesan 
dedicates her “‘glass-colored brassiere (breast-holder)”’ to Aphro- 
dite. Bevan renders the two Greek words thus: 


. . . a band wherethrough 

Show’d, as through milky crystal, the soft globes 

It wont to press... 
Admitting all that can be said about the difficulty of rendering 
Greek compound epithets and indeed Greek poetry as a whole into 
compact English verse, one must still say that as a translator from 
the Greek Anthology Mr. Bevan has not equalled Andrew Lang, 
W. M. Hardinge, or Edwin Arlington Robinson. 

From reasons of propriety and good taste Mr. Bevan omits the 
two Priapic poems of Leonidas, as well as two pieces describing 
Anacreon in the guise of a leering drunkard who has lost one shoe and 
is about to raise his voice in tipsy song. If one must omit the Priapic 
poems one might well do so on the ground that they are bad 
poetry, which they are (being little above the level of Gladys 
Bentley’s lyrics), rather than because they are indecent. The poems 
on Anacreon may show bad taste, but they reflect a conception of 
the bard of Teos which was common enough in antiquity. 

The volume is completed by explanatory and critical notes. 
There is no index. 

F. A. SPENCER 
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Tue Quattro Cento, by Adrian Stokes. (Faber & 
Faber. 1932.) 2Is. 


Quakers in the North of England use the word ‘concern’ in a pecu- 
liar, probably correct and certainly forceful sense, meaning not 
inactive worry but a state of mind intending, or feeling constrained 
to, action. A very real undercurrent of such ‘concern’ carries Mr. 
Stokes through two hundred and more pages of purple language 
and finally justifies his writing. 

Pater had an equally floribund vocabulary, but the renaissance 
served him as an excuse. Mr. Pater meant to write essays. He liked 
the renaissance, he, you might almost say, salivated at the thought 
of the renaissance. It more than gave him a subject, and once 
started he did not greatly care whether he overdid it. 

Mr. Stokes is not merely looking for a subject. He has a concern 
for fifteenth century stone cutting and for the shape of Italian 
buildings. 

You can justify Pater by saying that he wasn’t trying to tell facts 
about the renaissance but was trying to find and to make intelligible 
the sources of its enthusiasm. Pico della Mirandola, often very 
stupid, has, to that end, to be exhibited ina favourable light, mainly 
by his one most exalted paragraph. 

Stokes has not only picked the best period, defined it, limited his 
definitions, but he has for a number of years ransacked Italy not as 
archaeologist, but as looker. He has carried his eyes about and made 
them work. He has very definitely scrutinized the shapes. One 
might suppose that this is what all art critics would naturally do. 
The value of a piece of sculpture depends on its shape. The archi- 
tectural value of a building depends on its shape, that of architec- 
tural ornaments on their shape and their disposition. All of which is 
vastly too simple for people to understand. 

If you concede that the finest criticism is that which expresses the 
most profound and complete understanding of a subject, the finest 
criticism of the Quattro Cento is contained (so far as I know) and is 
almost wholly contained in a small bas relief by Gaudier Brzeska. 
So far removed is that complete knowledge which enables a man to 
act, from that partial knowledge which enables him to talk, even 
in an interesting manner, about any matter. 
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It is almost incomprehensible that any man can have as great a 
concern for the shapes and meanings of stone beauty as Stokes has, 
without its forcing him to take the tools in his hands. In fact one 
can only suppose that he in some way regards himself as the fore- 
runner of some sort of sculptural amelioration, or at any rate is 
trying to clear up incomprehensions and to establish the relations 
between pure and mixed sculptural values. 

There is no doubt that the Quattro Cento values emerge from a 
compost of literature and carving. The incontestable interest of 
Stokes’ work lies in his not having started from a theory (even from 
a correct one). His concern has led him to objective facts and he has 
compared them, correlated them, setting shape against shape and 
gradually arriving at much better ‘taste’ than he had a few years 
ago. 

To a vorticist and to several kinds of cubist that means simply 
that what Mr. Stokes now likes is more nearly justifiable on 
grounds of form alone than it was a few years ago. 

But (majuscule) the Quattro Cento did not act from pure formal 
desire. Nobody can understand the Quattro Cento, feel with the 
Quattro Cento, on a stripped-bare cubist basis. Valid dogmatic 
criticism can perhaps do little more than create enough open space 
around the best work to permit our seeing it clearly. 

Possibly the dogmatic element in Stokes’ book comes from his 
ambience. He has loved this mixed product of literature and stone 
and has felt constrained to justify it against the incult, the squalid, 
the half-baked flux which in our day obscures the work of the few 
really first-rate makers. 

We shall never, for writing, painting or stone cutting, get a better 
demand than Dante’s for results “quae totam artem comprehen- 
dunt.” There is no doubt that the ruck of pavement artists, post 
cubists, post impressionists, post pointillistes, etc., etc., post 
academicians, etc., leave out a great deal too much, and that they 
do this without the faintest intention of concentrating on some 
great or principal element that is being, or has been, mislaid by 
almost everyone else. Stokes’ book is a book against squalor, a book 
against paucity. It is a book for the ‘whole life’, it is very much a 
book for ‘stone alive’. He has invented the term ‘stone bloom’ 
from inner necessity and from the manifest quality in his subject 
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(as for example the well curb, Verona marble, plate VII). He has 
carried as much of his fact by collotype illustration as any pub- 
lisher would permit. He has not (like the typical and foul blooms- 
burger critics) tried to slip something over on the reader by talking 
of things that would not wholly support his statement. The truth in 
regard to Quattro Cento sculpture is florid. Even the term ‘sculp- 
ture’ is almost a distortion. Stokes is, and the period was, concerned 
with ornate building. There has been very little tolerable ornament 
since 1500. The greek workmen whom a roman emperor got to make 
a temple in Nimes, cut stone as stone should be cut. The Quattro 
Cento had an analogous though different passion, it found a ma- 
terial to which certain finnikin faults were uncongenial, and in 
which several were almost impossible to commit. When Stokes gets 
down to this perception he is very nearly down to pure sculptural 
values. Verona marble could not have been used in pure geometric 
demonstrations. When there is nothing but geometry left, sculp- 
ture is absent. I am not trying to be funny in setting down these so 
obvious truisms. I have lived through an age of muddle when very 
few people understood anything about sculpture. Sculpture is shape 
and stone, Stokes in getting down to stone has got down to a funda- 
mental, whereas he might perfectly well have been simply ‘boggit’ 
in fifteenth century allegory. His book is the tale of his own en- 
deavour to find out what the makers and orderers of this Quattro 
Cento cut stone felt and thought. It is rightly labeled “Quattro 
Cento” (orthography explained by the author) and not “‘Study of 
the geometrical value of stone cutting during part of the fifteenth 
century.” 

I am, of set purpose, defending the book against a few people who 
have considerable intelligence but who are afflicted by fixed ideas. 
The secondary public, the hysterical ladies, the hysterical aesthetic, 
in the old sense, gentlemen are doubtless lapping it up and rolling 
around in its succulence. 

Eliot is right in asserting (privately to me) that the book con- 
tains nonsense as well as sense. Wyndham Lewis years ago 
described the succession of fashions in art with an analogy to a 
clock whose hands revolved ever faster and faster. No man need cut 
out his own tongue or dispense with his own nostrils. Idiots like 
Prothero couldn’t see Lewis and Gaudier in 1913. A few people who 
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‘saw’ cubism but refused to excerpt their own eyes have been 
justified by the arrival of Salvador Dali. The permanent bases of 
art do not dry up and vanish. It is better to comprehend one fine 
work than to swallow a catalogue. Stokes has inserted collotypes of 
the best and the second best and the bad. There is infinite wisdom in 
Plate VII. I don’t honestly know whether the ‘reader’ can learn 
more from Stokes’ printed text than he can from that illustration. 
And you might, on the other hand, maintain that sculptural rot 
came in with Donatello. 

The grace and wisdom of an age has gone into the well curb at 
Terracina. The Quattrocento abounded in partial works, time and 
again a bas relief contains one or two figures illuminated by the 
artist’s contact with the deeps, and beside these figures are others 
that are nothing but a recollection or botch of some greco-roman 
porcheria. The highest highbrow will do no better than the old 
custode in Santa Maria dei Miracoli saying, “There it is. For four 
centuries they have been trying and they cannot get anything as 
good as these mermaids.” 

Some day we may have the true story of the legendary meeting 
between the young Stokes and Berenson in the temple at Rimini, 
the young man telling his elder ‘where to git off at’, much, I should 
imagine, to the delight of the latter. 

One man knows wine so that he can write down names of the 
vintages, Mr. Stokes knows his epoch as if he had drunk a great 
deal of Burgundy. 

Ezra Pounp 


New Bearincs 1n Encuiisu Poetry, dy PF. R. Leavis. 
(Chatto & Windus. 1932.) 6s. 


Tue LoosENING, AND OTHER POEMS, by Ronald Bottrall. 
(Minority Press. 1931.) 3s. 6d. 

Here is a volume of criticism entitled New Bearings in English 

Poetry which is really an attempt to define the position of T. S. 


Eliot in English literature. Mr. Leavis explains in his Prefatory 
Note that his book “‘is largely an acknowledgment, vicarious as well 
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as personal, of indebtedness to a certain poet and critic”: I don’t 
know why he did not come out roundly with the name of Mr. 
Eliot. At the end of the first chapter, “Poetry and the Modern 
World,” Mr. Leavis is more explicit when he says it is mainly due 
to Mr. Eliot “that no serious poet or critic to-day can fail to realize 
that English poetry in the future must develop (if at all) along some 
other line than that running from the Romantics through Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, 4 Shropshire Lad, and Rupert Brooke. He has 
made a new start, and established new bearings” (pp. 25-26). The 
second chapter is a “‘survey of the situation as it was just after the 
war, before Mr. Eliot impinged’; and at the beginning of the third, 
on Eliot himself — it occupies more than a fourth of the volume — 
Mr. Leavis again reveals the plan of his book: “The situation upon 
which Mr. Eliot impinged,” he writes, “(has now been fairly de- 
scribed” (p. 75). In short, Mr. Leavis surveys English poetry of the 
past, mainly nineteenth- and early twentieth-century poetry, in 
the light of Eliot’s achievement; next writes on Eliot himself; and 
then takes up two poets, Ezra Pound and Gerard Manly Hopkins, 
whom he associates with Eliot. ‘“These three poets whose work 
has been considered at length — Eliot, Pound and Hopkins —” 
writes Mr. Leavis in the Epilogue, “together represent a decisive 
re-ordering of the tradition of English poetry. . . . This is not in 
the least to qualify the account suggested earlier of the decisiveness 
of Mr. Eliot’s achievement. Future English poetry (if English 
poetry is to continue) is likely to bear the same kind of relation to 
him as later Romantic poetry did to Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
but for whom Keats and Shelley, though quite unlike Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, would possibly not have been poets at all, or if they 
had been would certainly not have been the poets we know. It is 
owing to Mr. Eliot that Pound and Hopkins can be discussed as 
having the significance here attributed to them, and can be as- 
sociated with him in terms of a revised tradition” (pp. 195-196). 
In the Epilogue, also, Mr. Leavis considers the works of two 
younger poets, William Empson and Ronald Bottrall, who have 
followed Eliot in his “complete break with the nineteenth-century 
tradition,” in his “new start,” and whose works, Mr. Leavis claims, 
are evidence that the tradition has been revised. 

I trust that I have made clear the main thesis of New Bearings in 
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English Poetry: it is, still more briefly, that Mr. Eliot has ‘shown 
up’ the English poetry of the nineteenth century (or since Milton? 
— ] am not sure which) and that he has effected a revolution com- 
parable to what is sometimes called the Romantic ‘revolt’. That is 
an ambitious thesis; I confess that in my opinion it is too sweeping. 
It is certainly too ambitious for a book the length — about two 
hundred pages — of New Bearings in English Poetry. In choosing 
such a thesis, Mr. Leavis takes an historical rather than a critical ap- 
proach; I mean he concerns himself with “the preconceptions of 
‘the poetical’ that are current” in one age and the preconceptions 
that displace them in the next, with ‘situations’ upon which poets 
‘impinge.’ To take a critical approach would be not to ignore 
entirely the position in time of the poet but to put the emphasis 
elsewhere, on the poetry as poetry. An historical approach demands 
documentation, it demands deduction from a number of details. 
In his comparatively brief space Mr. Leavis is forced into either 
hesitant or over-bold generalizations. There is an atmosphere of 
denunciation of the past in the book, and there is a little too strenu- 
ous an attempt to be to unawakened earth the trumpet of a 
prophecy. 

I wish that Mr. Leavis had thrown overboard the whole historical 
thesis and worked with what Mr. Eliot calls the tools of the critic, 
comparison and analysis. There is one point in particular which I 
wish Mr. Leavis had expanded; I wish he had taken it as his main 
thesis. In one place he asserts that Gerard Manly Hopkins “belongs 
with Shakespeare, Donne, Eliot and the later Yeats as opposed to 
Spenser, Milton and Tennyson” (p. 171). This seems to me a 
much more easily managed thesis and a thesis which could be a 
good deal better supported than the one which Mr. Leavis has 
chosen, and it is a thesis general enough to allow separate treat- 
ments of the three or four poets with whom Mr. Leavis is par- 
ticularly concerned. The continuation of the passage shows how the 
thesis might be developed: Hopkins — and by implication Donne, 
Eliot and the later Yeats also — “‘departs very widely from current 
idiom (as Shakespeare did), but nevertheless current idiom is, as it 
were, the presiding spirit in his dialect, and he uses his medium not 
as a literary but as a spoken one. That is the significance of his 
repeated demand to be tested by reading aloud: ‘read it with the 
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ears, as I always wish to be read, and my verse becomes all right’”” 
(p. 171). This seems to mea very important point indeed. Even with 
his present thesis I think that Mr. Leavis should give it more prom- 
inence than he does. It is this question of current idiom which 
links together the modern poets who have revised the tradition. 
and which links the modern poets with such older poets as Shake- 
speare and Donne. It is this question of current idiom, also, which 
opposes the poets mentioned above to such poets as Spenser, 
Milton and Tennyson. It seems to me that Mr. Leavis should go: 
further with this point, and he does go further — a little further. 

He follows the last quotation from Hopkins with another, the 
conclusion of which is: “Yet, declaimed, the strange constructions 
would be dramatic and effective”; and Mr. Leavis comments on. 
the use of the term ‘dramatic’ as follows: 

It is not only the constructions that gain [if the poems are declaimed], and the 
term ‘dramatic’ has a further sense here than perhaps Hopkins intended. His words. 
and phrases are actions as well as sounds, ideas and images, and must, as I have 
said, be read with the body as with the eye: that is the force of his concern to be 
read aloud. He indicates now and then in notes the kind of thing he is doing. “Here: 
comes a violent but effective hyperbation or suspension, in which the action of the: 
mind mimics that of the labourer — surveys his lot, low but free from care; then by a 


sudden strong act throws it over the shoulder or tosses it away as a light matter.”” — 
Effects of this order may be found on any page of his work. (p. 172.) 


Mr. Leavis emphasizes this ‘dramatic’ quality of Hopkins by his 
analysis of Mr. Sturge Moore’s rewriting of The Leaden Echo and 
the Golden Echo; in the revised version the ‘dramatic’ quality has 
evaporated; Mr. Sturge Moore “‘has discarded, not merely a cer- 
tain amount of music, but with the emotional crescendo and 
diminuendo, the plangent rise and fall, all the action and substance 
of the verse”; “words as he uses them have no body” (p. 173). 
Now this discussion of ‘current idiom’ and the ‘dramatic’ in Hop- 
kins’s poetry, though they are two of the qualities which have con-. 
tributed largely to the revision of the tradition, is connected with 
the chapter on Eliot only by a footnote which refers us to an earlier 
passage. There we find that Mr. Leavis has been speaking of the 
relation which Eliot’s verse has to the verse of the later Elizabethan 
dramatists. Gerontion, declares Mr. Leavis, “expresses psychologi- 
cal subtleties and complexities in imagery of varied richness and 
marvellously sure realization. The whole body of the words seems. 
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to be used. Qualities that (if we ignore Hopkins as he was ignored) 
have been absent from English poetry since the period that Mr. 
Eliot describes (his critical preoccupation with it is significant) 
reappear with him” (pp. 80-81). But we want to know exactly 
what Mr. Leavis means by ‘body,’ a term which he uses several 
times; we want to know clearly and definitely what are these 
qualities that “have been absent from English poetry” since the 
Elizabethans, we want them brought forward and analysed in 
detail. For Mr. Leavis’ main thesis is that together Eliot, Pound, 
and Hopkins “represent a decisive re-ordering of the tradition of 
English poetry,” that they may be associated “‘in terms of a revised 
tradition”; and these are the qualities, apparently, which con- 
stitute the ‘‘revised tradition.”’ Here in the chapter on Eliot, also, 
is an elaboration of the point that Hopkins “‘belongs with Shake- 
speare, Donne, Eliot and the later Yeats as opposed to Spenser, 
Milton and Tennyson,” with the emphasis on the qualities in 
Spenser, Milton and Tennyson which oppose them to the other 
group: 

The effect of his [i.e. Eliot’s] few and brief critical references to Milton is noto- 
rious. The effect upon Miltonic influence of his practice is likely to be even more 
radical. If we look at the first Hyperion of Keats we see that it points forward to 
Tennyson and backward to Milton. This simple reminder (a safe generalization 
would call for more qualifying than is in place here) serves to bring home the prev- 
alence of certain limitations in the way in which English has been used in poetry 
since Milton. Milton and Tennyson are very different, but when Tennyson, or any 
other poet of the nineteenth century (which saw a rough first draft in the revised 
Hyperion), wrote blank verse, even when he intended it to be dramatic, it followed 
Milton rather than Shakespeare — a Milton who could be associated with Spenser. 
Even when Shakespeare was consciously the model, it was a Shakespeare felt 
through Milton. Language was used in a generally Miltonic way even in un-Mil- 
tonic verse. To justify the phrase, ‘a generally Miltonic way,’ a difficult and varying 
analysis would be necessary; but I have in mind Milton’s habit of exploiting language 
as a kind of musical medium outside himself, as it were. There is no pressure in his 
verse of any complex and varying current of feeling and sensation; the words have 
little substance or muscular quality: Milton is using only a small part of the re- 
sources of the English language. The remoteness of his poetic idiom from his own 
speech is to be considered here. (“English must be kept up,” said Keats, explaining 
his abandonment of the Miltonic first Hyperion). A man’s most vivid emotional and 
sensuous experience is inevitably bound up with the language that he actually 
speaks. (p. 81-82.) 


It is precisely that ‘difficult and varying analysis’ I wish Mr. 
Leavis had attempted. Such an analysis, pursued far enough, 
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would bring out, among other things, certain objections to Mr. 
Leavis’ present thesis. The last sentence of the above quotation, 
for instance, ““A man’s most vivid emotional and sensuous ex- 
perience is inevitably bound up with the language that he actually 
speaks,” suggests the theory of Wordsworth; and it recalls that the 
Romantic ‘revolt’ was a revolt against ‘poetic diction,’ against 
something very like “the habit of exploiting language as a kind of 
musical medium,” as well as a revolt against limitation of subject 
matter on the grounds that only certain subjects were intrinsically 
poetic. Such an analysis would also bring out the fact that the 
Romantics revived, reread, and reédited the Elizabethan dra- 
matists and gave them that reputation which has persisted until 
the present time. I suspect that had he pursued the ‘difficult and 
varying analysis’ far enough, Mr. Leavis would have found the 
roots of the ‘revised tradition’ as much in Romantic as in Eliza- 
bethan soil, that the qualities which ‘have been absent from Eng- 
lish poetry’ since the Elizabethans are to be found, some of them, 
in the Romantics. 

The long passage which I have just quoted from Mr. Leavis is 
really an addition to the controversy which started with Words- 
worth’s preface to the Lyrical Ballads and on which the most valua- 
ble comment is to be found in the Biographia Literaria; and the 
passage has a further interest because Mr. Eliot himself has re- 
cently added his bit to the controversy. In his memoir of Charles 
Whibley, which I suppose was published too late for Mr. Leavis to 
have seen before his book went to press, Mr. Eliot says: 


People sometimes talk vaguely about the conversational style in writing. Still 
more often, they deplore the divorce between the language as spoken and the lan- 
guage as written. It is true that the spoken and the written language can drift too 
far apart — with the eventual consequence of forming a new written language. But 
what is overlooked is that an identical spoken and written language would be practi- 
cally intolerable. If we spoke as we write we should find no one to listen; and if we 
wrote as we speak we should find no one to read. The spoken and the written lan- 
guage must not be too near together, as they must not be too far apart. . . . The 
famous monologue at the end of U/ysses is not the way in which persons of either 
sex actually ¢hink: it is a very skilful attempt by a master of language to give the 
illusion of ‘thought’ by a different medium, that of written words. There is, however, 
an essential connexion between the written and the spoken word, though it is not to 
be produced by aiming at a ‘conversational’ style in writing, or a periodic style in 
speech; and I have found this intimate, though indefinable, connexion between the 
speech and the writing of every writer whom I have known personally who was a 
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good writer — even between the speech and the most recent writing of Mr. James 
Joyce. . . . I know that the word ‘sincerity’ sounds very vague, yet it represents 
that moral integrity which unites the prose styles of speech and writing of any good 
writer: however the rhythm, the syntax, the vocabulary may differ. (p. 6-7.) 


This passage helps to clarify the opposition of Shakespeare, Donne, 
and the rest to Spenser, Milton and Tennyson; and brings in the 
name of another important writer to add to Mr. Leavis’ list. 
“The famous monologue at the end of Ulysses,” declares Mr. 
Eliot, “is not the way in which persons of either sex actually ¢hink: 
it is a very skilful attempt by a master of language to give the 
illusion of ‘thought’ by a different medium, that of written words.” 
That is the attempt which all of those in Mr. Leavis’ list seem to 
me to be making, and it is not the attempt which Spenser, Milton 
and Tennyson, who exploit “language as a kind of musical me- 
dium” outside themselves, made. The statement is true not only of 
Ulysses but of Eliot’s monologues as well, of Prufrock, Portrait of a 
Lady, Rhapsody on a Windy Night, Gerontion, The Waste Land, 
The Hollow Men, Fourney of the Magi, A Song for Simeon, Ash 
Wednesday, Marina, Triumphal March, Difficulties of a Statesman; 
it is true not only of Eliot’s poems but of many of Hopkins’ as well, 
not only of Hopkins’ but of many of Pound’s. If one compares 
Hopkins’ poem, “Margaret, are you grieving,” with Matthew 
Arnold’s “To Marguerite,” one sees the difference between a poem 
which gives one the illusion of ‘thought’ growing very spontane- 
ously, it seems, as the poem progresses, and a poem which follows a 
more rhetorical course. Consider almost any of the poems of Pound, 
and notice, too, the type of poem he has always chosen to translate: 
The Seafarer, Propertius, Guido Cavalcanti. ... Mr. Leavis’ 
list might be enlarged with the names of other contemporary 
writers, by the inclusion of such novelists, for instance, as Stephen 
Hudson, William Faulkner, Virginia Woolf, who have attempted 
to give the illusion of ‘thought’ by the medium of written words. 
“The attempt ... to give the illusion of ‘thought’ by... 
written words” is not of course Mr. Leavis’ way of describing 
what Hopkins and Eliot and Pound have been trying to do; but I 
wonder if Mr. Leavis’ description does not come down to about the 
same thing as Mr. Eliot’s. This current idiom which is, as it were, 
the presiding spirit in the writer’s dialect and this ‘dramatic’ qual- 
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ity which makes the writer’s words and phrases actions as well as 
sounds, ideas and images and which gives to the writer’s work the 
pressure of a complex and varying current of feeling and sensation: 
are they not aspects of the attempt to give the illusion of ‘thought’ 
by written words? It seems to me that the power to give the illusion 
of ‘thought’ by written words is a power of dramatizing; it is the 
power possessed by the later Elizabethan dramatists who split up, 
as Mr. Eliot says, “the primitive rhetoric, developing out of it 
subtler poetry and subtler tones of conversation, eventually min- 
gling, as no other school of dramatists has done, the oratorical, the 
conversational, the elaborate and the simple, the direct and the 
indirect.” The power is dramatic in that it gives us the illusion of 
‘thought’ in action, of ‘thought’ growing, hesitating, changing, 
violently reversing; and all through the medium of words. 

Eliot and Donne resemble each other in this particular above 
all, that they both, though not dramatic poets, possess this ‘dra- 
matic’ power. The metaphysical relationship seems to me of less 
significance. To bring out more clearly what I mean, I should like 
to glance a little more closely at Donne. In an interesting pamphlet, 
Donne the Craftsman, Mr. Pierre Legouis takes up the question of 
‘dramatic power,’ which, he says, it “has generally been acknowl- 
edged”” Donne possessed. “Still,” he complains, “that general 
agreement upon the epithet “dramatic’ tends to confusion [rather] 
than enlightenment because no two critics seem to understand it in 
the same sense, and it may well be applied to Donne’s poetry in 
more than one”’ (p. 48). Mr. Legouis then distinguishes three senses. 
One is the pictorial conception of the ‘dramatic’: “‘what stirs the 
emotions through the sight, especially, of attitudes and gestures.” 
A second is the psychological conception: Mr. Legouis does not 
develop this in any detail, but it appears to correspond to-the il- 
lusion of ‘thought’ in action. A third, which Mr. Legouis favors, is 
the implying, in addition to the character who is speaking, of a 
second character, a mute listener, whose actions and feelings are 
hinted at. The first and third of these conceptions of the ‘dramatic’ 
seem to me to be subordinate or auxiliary to the second: first of all, 
the language itself must give, by rhythm, syntax and vocabulary, 
the illusion of ‘thought’ in action. The ‘dramatic’ power of Donne, 
in the second sense, comes out clearly: 
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I wonder by my troth, what thou, and I 

Did, till we lov’d? were we not wean’d till then? 
But-suck’d on countrey pleasures, childishly? 

Or snorted we in the seven sleepers den? 

T’was so; But this, all pleasures fancies bee. 

If ever any beauty I did see, 

Which I desir’d, and got, t’was but a dreame of thee. 


The rhythm, the syntax, the vocabulary are all conversational. 
Even a listener is implied, but that seems to me of secondary 
importance. Whoever the ‘I’ is — and I do not see any reason one 
should assume that it is Donne himself — he is apparently speaking 
to some one; but I also do not see any reason the some one should 
not be an imaginary listener, present only in the mind of the ‘I’. 
But what is of primary importance is that the ‘thought’ seems to 
issue forth spontaneously as it forms in the mind. It is not spon- 
taneous, as Mr. Legouis will show to any one who doubts, if there 
ever was any one who doubted; but Donne has given us the i//usion 
of ‘thought’ by a different medium, that of the written word. One 
cannot analyse the illusion much further; one can only feel and 
perhaps foolishly attempt to describe the surprised and playful 
questions which are broken off impatiently and are succeeded by 
the earnest, almost rapturous affirmations which reveal the passion 
that we realize we felt all along was behind the earlier questions. 
In a poem by a member of the School of Donne, a poem which 
appears in fact to have been written in imitation of this poem of 
Donne’s, the ‘dramatic’ quality has evaporated, as it evaporated in 
Mr. Sturge Moore’s rewriting of The Leaden Echo and the Golden 
Echo: 


Tis very true, I thought you once as fair, 
As women in th’ [dea are. 

Whatever here seems beauteous, seem’d to be 
But a faint Metaphor of Thee... 


One is tempted to say: a very faint metaphor indeed. The poem — 
Cowley’s Not Fair — continues with echoes from various poems of 
Donne’s: 


But then (methoughts) there something shin’d within, 
Which cast this Lustre o’re thy skin. 

Nor could I chuse but count it the Suns Light, 
Which made this cloud appear so bright. 


Finally comes the contrast: 
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But since I knew thy falshood and thy pride, 
And all thy thousand faults beside . . . 
So men (they say) by Hells delusions led, 
Have ta’ne a Succu’bus to their bed... 
Though the rhythm, the syntax, the vocabulary are conversational, 
though Cowley has taken over from Donne ideas, images and 
rythms, even though a listener is implied, the ‘dramatic’ quality 
has evaporated; and all that-is left is a succession of cold conceits. 
What has happened is that Cowley has not succeeded in giving the 
illusion of ‘thought’ by means of his words; he has followed the 
formula mechanically; the ‘thought’ never gets into action and thus 
the ‘dramatic’ quality never appears. 

I have tried to suggest by this brief analysis that it was precisely 
the ‘dramatic’ quality of Donne’s poetry which a follower was 
unable to reproduce, though he managed to reproduce so many 
other of Donne’s qualities; and, similarly, I miss certain essential 
qualities in the poetry of the younger poets who, Mr. Leavis as- 
serts in the Epilogue of his book, have followed Eliot and Pound 
in their ‘new start’. “It is a striking proof of Mr. Bottrall’s origi- 
nality,” writes Mr. Leavis, “that he can express his sense of the 
cultural situation that produced The Waste Land without any 
reminiscence of The Waste Land in rhythm or imagery” (p. 206). 
But there are, it seems to me, quite a few reminiscences of Eliot’s 
poetry, if not always of The Waste Land, in the samples which Mr. 
Leavis gives: 

There is yet time, even though the clock 

Is set, there is yet time to brave 

The annals of our age, to put our ‘wave 

Of progress’ in its proper place, recant 

Our late betrayal and plant 

Within the shadow of the rock 

Our bloodless bodies. Ask, ask. Yet 

There is time to break the barricadoes hard 
Hammered against the looked-for synthesis, 

To discard our Chaplin-hero 

In child-lost-like myopic round 

Beating against the legs of a giant Talus in an iron mask, 
Avoiding hardly the automatic strokes 

Dealt by his flail. 

Time to ca!l up Eros armed to his new Psychean task 
Of mobilizing moving dunes of grained sand 

Into an adamantine pyramid 

Rising upward, upward. 
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Surely no one can fail to perceive the reminiscences here, though 
it is impossible to tell whether they are conscious or unconscious. 
The most obvious, perhaps, is the repetition of ‘There is yet time,” 
which so strongly suggests the melodious passage in The Love Song 
of F. Alfred Prufrock. ‘Our Chaplin-hero’ suggests Prufrock himself. 
I may be reading things into this poem, but it seems to be a kind 
of patchwork of ideas talked about during the past ten years: such 
things as ‘annals of our age,’ ‘wave of progress,’ ‘Chaplin-hero in 
child-lost-like myopic round,’ ‘looked-for synthesis,’ bring to mind, 
Pound, Hulme, Babbitt, Wyndham Lewis, and the back numbers 
of The Criterion. — But I find still other echoes of Eliot. The blood- 
less bodies which are to be planted 


Within the shadow of the rock 


recall The Waste Land: 
Only 
There is shadow under this red rock, 
(Come in under the shadow of this red rock) .. . 


Not only is this a borrowed image to put with the borrowed refrain 
and the borrowed ideas, but, if I understand Mr. Bottrall, he is 
using this image with a symbolical value very similar to Eliot’s. 
And would the bloodless bodies have been planted at all if the corpse 
had not been planted in the garden in The Waste Land? Since I 
have found these reminiscences of Eliot, even the Chaplin-hero 


In child-lost-like myopic round 
Beating against the legs... 


reminds me of the simple soul in Anzimula 


Moving between the legs of tables and of chairs, 
Rising or falling, grasping at kisses and toys... 


In another passage of the same poem, Salute to them that know, 
where Mr. Leavis is reminded of Pound — “‘ When, like Pound, he 
expresses his sense of the uncongeniality, the hostility of the modern 
world and the sensitive in general, we feel a stronger drive, both 
emotional and intellectual, in his verse than in Pound’s” —I am 
again reminded of Eliot: 

We do not lack our testament and creed, 


We have our umbrellas and our A. B. C.’s; 
Morning trousers carry the stripes 
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Wherewith we are healed in our most need, 
And out of bowler hats are conjured 

Our decalogue of taste and conduct 
Adapted to the exigence of speed. 


Any one who knows Eliot’s poetry well will immediately think of 
4 Cooking Egg: 

Weeping, weeping multitudes 

Droop in a hundred A. B. C.’s ... 


and also of Prufrock’s “morning coat . . . collar mounting firmly 
to the chin,” of his trousers the bottoms of which he will wear 
rolled, of the “silk hat on a Bradford millionaire” in The Waste 
Land. It is not merely that Mr. Bottrall uses ‘urban imagery’ to 
express his sense of the ‘cultural situation,’ but that he uses the 
same urban imagery, that he uses the same type of urban imagery, 
that he uses the same syméols. And to show that Mr. Bottrall’s 
echoes are not confined to this one poem, here is a passage from 
another which Mr. Leavis gives. It recalls the ““would it have been 
worth while” motif of Prufrock: 


Is it worth while to make lips smile again, 
To transmit that uneasiness which craves 

A moment’s mouthing, craves to bully the pain 
The pain and pity of it into staves 

Of crabbed pothooks, filling the breadth 

Of title-page to colophon? 

Is it worth while to debate upon 

The automatic sense which forces us 

To circumvent our quietus 

And put instead on record 

Reactions to the vibrations of a vocal chord? 


Notice it is not merely that there is a refrain used in a similar way: 
it is almost the same refrain, also in the form of a question. 

Disagreeing with Mr. Leavis, then, I should say that Mr. Bott- 
rall has borrowed his sense of the ‘cultural situation’ from pretty 
obvious sources, among them T. S. Eliot, and that he expresses this 
sense of the ‘cultural situation’ in poetry as reminiscent of Eliot’s 
earlier poetry in rhythm and imagery as of Pound’s. But Mr. 
Bottrall differs from Eliot in that he is inclined to talk directly about 
the ‘cultural situation’. Eliot implies, by contrasting; he suggests 
and insinuates; he hides behind a character like Prufrock or the 
man through whose eyes we see the Portrait of a Lady: 
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We have been, let us say, to hear the latest Pole 
Transmit the Preludes, through his hair and finger-tips. 
“So intimate, this Chopin, that I think his soul 
“Should be resurrected only among friends 

Some two or three, who will not touch the bloom 

That is rubbed and questioned in the concert room.” 


How subtly is the complex attitude conveyed! The ‘cultural situa- 
tion’ is there, no doubt, but it is conveyed to us by the creation of a 
state of mind of a character. Eliot’s most distinctive form is a 
dramatic monologue, a modern equivalent of a Shakespearean 
soliloquy. But Mr. Bottrall’s poetry seems to be pretty straight- 
forward invective: 

. » . We send our women substitutes to cull 

A snippet of ‘culture’ in an easy grotto, 

Thus content to bow the knee to a garbled past 


And propitiate our superstitions by jangling 
Votive chords and a bar or two of Chopin. 


Is this a reminiscence of Eliot’s Lady? Whether it is or not, the two 
passages provide an instructive contrast. In a sense Mr. Bottrall’s 
lines are nearer Coleridge (and Milton) than Eliot: 
No guess 

Anticipative of a wrong unfelt, 

No speculation on contingency, 

However dim and vague, too vague and dim 

To yield a justifying cause; and forth, 

(Stuffed out with big preamble, holy names, 

And adjurations of the God in Heaven,) 

We send our mandates for the certain death 

Of thousands and ten thousands! 


The ‘cultural situation’ worried Coleridge too, and in Fears in 
Solitude and other of his ‘conversation poems’ he reflected on it and 
denounced it. In many of the poems in his volume Mr. Bottrall 
appears to be doing something very similar. I had difficulty, at 
times, in discovering just exactly what Mr. Bottrall was talking 
about, but it was the same kind of difficulty I had with Coleridge, as 
in the above passage. But the difficulty I have had with Eliot is of 
quite a different kind: it was not a difficulty with vocabulary and 
syntax, for they are usually pretty obvious. The difficulty with 
Eliot came from his abandonment of the usual logical structure and 
his substitution of a psychological structure in its place. When 
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Eliot talks directly about something, as in Animula, it is so unusual 
that one is astonished. The ‘meaning’ of Eliot’s poetry must be 
sought by a different approach: that is the root of the difficulty 
which so many people have with his poetry, I believe, but it is 
also a reason for the success of his poetry. “It has neither narrative 
nor logical continuity,” Mr. Leavis writes of Gerontion, “and the 
only theatre in which the characters mentioned come together, or 
could, is the mind of the old man. The Jew who squats on the 
window-sill could not hear the old man even if he spoke his thoughts 
aloud, and the field overhead in which the goat coughs has no 
geographical relation to the house. All the persons, incidents and 
images are there to evoke the immediate consciousness of the old 
man as he broods over a life lived through and asks what is the 
outcome, what the meaning, what the residue” (p. 84). This excel- 
lent description may suggest the real novelty of Eliot’s poetry, and 
it may suggest, also, what must be the nature of his ‘“‘re-ordering of 
the tradition of English poetry,” if such a re-ordering occurs. 
Gerontion “is not the way in which persons of either sex actually 
think: it is a very skilful attempt by a master of language to give the 
illusion of ‘thought’ by a different medium, that of written words.” 
So far the description will fit other poetry, earlier poetry such as 
Donne’s or the soliloquies of some of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
But the point is that to us the illusion seems so much greater and 
the ‘thought’ so much more complex in Eliot’s poetry. In reading 
Gerontion, The Waste Land, and Ash Wednesday, one feels that the 
poet has tapped the ‘thought’ at the very moment that it forms in 
the mind, with some half formed, with conflicting impulses, and 
with wayward memories. It takes a master of language to produce 
such an illusion as this. Mr. Bottrall’s poetry is in reality much 
simpler. His volume should be looked upon as a volume of experi- 
ments, of that intelligent sort which makes one look forward to the 
poems he will write when he will have thrown off his borrowed 
“sense of the cultural situation,’ or made his borrowing more his 
own, and when he will have developed out of his study of the 
techniques of Pound and Eliot a technique more his own. 


FRANKLIN GARY 
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On.y YestTerDAY, by Frederick Lewis Allen. (Harper. 
1932.)1$3.00. . 


Mr. Allen has written as colorful a history of the ’20s as one could 
ask. Starting with the Armistice and the life of the average Ameri- 
can recovering from the tugs and goads of war he builds up a racy 
continuity of once familiar, now half remembered events: the false 
and the true armistice, Woodrow Wilson’s last embittered days, 
the coming (as we then thought) of a dry era, the Ku Klux Klan, 
the Wall street explosion, Coué, King Tut, the Washington Naval 
Conference, the Ohio gang, Bryan at Dayton, Willie Stevens and 
the pig woman, Queen Marie, Daddy Browning, Sacco and Van- 
zetti, Lindbergh’s flight, the defeat of Al Smith, the new Humanism, 
the mad bull market, and — CRASH! That intonation in the fall 
of 1929 and the three-year landslide that followed marked the end 
of perhaps the most flamboyant decade in recent history. Things 
were moving with unexampled rapidity — though apparently, as 
we now look back at them, without going much of anywhere. 
There was rapid progress toward disillusionment — in politics, in 
religion, in private morals, and even, as Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch 
has pointed out, in the most fundamental sentiments of mankind: 
coupled with a perverted wish to exploit and a still more perverted 
wish to be exploited in terms of those same dismembered institu- 
tions. Religion was losing its grip, but Aimée Semple MacPherson 
was turning them away from her tabernacle. Moral codes were 
being gaily smashed, but it was possible to detain a British countess 
at Ellis Island for committing adultery in South Africa. Everyone 
knew that endorsements of beauty creams by movie stars and of 
cigarettes by sports champions were bought and paid for, yet 
commodities advertised with a glamor of corroborating celebrities 
jumped promptly to the lead in sales. It was a decade of tabloid 
headlines and advertising slogans and of frenzied crowds tearing up 
telephone directories to throw on channel-swimming mothers. Mr. 
Allen’s descriptions of it, though pointed at the quick, futile vanish- 
ing of individual events, manage by their juxtapositions and by 
their discriminations of emphasis to leave us with a revelatory 
feeling for the movement of the decade as a whole, enabling us to 
see both the enduring social flux and its ever changing colloidals. 
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One aspect of this method is the author’s casually dramatic way 
of introducing the heroes. (The word ‘heroes’ is mine, not Mr. 
Allen’s: I am referring to heroes of that particular decade, which 
are a somewhat special type.) He sets the stage in each case so that 
we can identify the hero before he is named: our interest in the 
narrative is thus fortified by the pleasure of spontaneous recogni- 
tion. Here are two examples of what I mean: 


Realizing that the game was nearly up, old Samuel Gompers, down in Washington, 
tried to intervene. He wired to the Governor of Massachusetts that the action of the 
Police Commissioner was unwarranted and autocratic. 

The Governor of Massachusetts was an inconspicuous, sour-faced man with a 
reputation for saying as little as possible and never jeopardizing his political position 
by making a false move. He made the right move now. He replied to Gompers that 
there was “‘no right to strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, any 
time” — and overnight he became a national hero. If there had been any doubt that 
the strike was collapsing, it vanished when the press of the whole country applauded 
Calvin Coolidge. 


. . . What Torrio needed was a lieutenant who could mobilize and lead his 
shock troops. 

Being a graduate of the notorious Five Points gang in New York and a disciple of 
such genial fellows as Lefty Louie and Gyp the Blood (he himself had been ques- 
tioned about the murder of Herman Rosenthal in the famous Becker case in 1912), 
he naturally turned to his a/ma mater for his man. He picked for the job a bullet- 
headed twenty-three-year-old Neapolitan roughneck of the Five Points gang, and 
offered him a generous income and half the profits of the bootleg trade if he would 
come to Chicago and take care of the competition. The young hoodlum came, es- 
tablished himself at Torrio’s gambling-place, the Four Deuces, opened by way of 
plausible stage setting an innocent-looking office which contained among its proper- 
ties a family Bible, and had a set of business cards printed: 

ALPHONSE CAPONE 
Second Hand Furniture Dealer 2220 South Wabash Avenue 


Tricks like these add much to the book’s effectiveness but they 
are not its main virtue. A more essential trait is the author’s fairness 
and objectivity. I don’t mean that he never takes sides; his own 
allegiances are sometimes apparent; but he preserves always a 
sense of the two-sidedness of issues. It is fairly clear that he con- 
siders the Harding Administration a disgrace — as I suppose every 
patriot must, — but towards the pathetic, friendly, morally spine- 
less puppet who gave it its name he is scrupulously fair: “Warren 
Harding had two great assets. . . . His face and carriage had a 
Washingtonian nobility and dignity, his eyes were benign; he 
photographed well. . . . And he was the friendliest man who ever 
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entered the White House.” But “his mind was vague and 
fuzzy” and, as William Allen White declared after paying 
him a visit, he was “almost unbelievably _ ill-informed.” 
“He appointed Charles Evans Hughes and Herbert Hoover and 
Andrew Mellon to Cabinet positions out of a vague sense that they 
would provide his administration with the necessary amount of 
statesmanship,” but the thumbs he preferred to squat under were 
those of Daugherty, Fall, and the Ohio racketeers. It is unthinkable 
that he was innocent: he could not have failed to know that his 
friends were, to put it plainly, thieves; but “he was too fond of his 
old cronies, too anxious to have them share his good fortune, and 
too muddle-minded to face the issue until it was too late... . 
The easiest course to take was not to inquire too closely into what 
the boys were doing, to hope that if they were grafting a little on 
the side they’d be reasonable about it and not do anything to let 
old Warren down.” 

It is one aspect of Mr. Allen’s objectivity that he avoids, with 
fair consistency, the temptation to moralize. His is not the way of 
those petty philosophers who must drape their own pensées around 
everything they touch. He keeps to the events themselves, at pains 
to record faithfully their jostling sequence, their mixture of the 
hackneyed, the opprobrious and the fantastic, their rush and their 
stagnancy, —- in a word, their /ife. Here we have laboratory ma- 
terial for a dialectic of contemporary history; for dialectic is the 
moving structure of history and of life —its form, its inevitable 
growth and decay, systole and diastole, boom and crash. 

Ignoring the special interpretations of dialectic associated with 
such names as Hegel, Marx, or Trotsky, I wish to keep as close as 
possible to the events described by Mr. Allen themselves. Three 
phases of their dialectical character seem especially to stand out; 
the capacity for spontaneous, internal growth that for a time every 
social tendency possesses; the ideologies to which it gives rise; and 
the germs of its own destruction that it contains. 

Take, for example, the Red hysteria that grew up soon after the 
Armistice, largely a reflection of the war hysteria that had preceded 
it. Once begun, this tendency supplied its own momentum. ‘The 
fear of radicals was accompanied and followed by a fear of being 
thought radical”; and in dread of being hunted many a craven 
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posed as hunter, flaunting his own patriotism by crying up the Red 
scare more hysterically than anyone else. School teachers, worried 
by the Lusk investigations, sought to hold their jobs by denouncing 
‘subversive teachings’. Also, the hysteria gave rise to ‘patriotic’ — 
that is, anti-radical — societies, which, once founded, had to keep 
the hysteria at high pitch as an excuse for their own existence. And 
finally, what was to prevent irresponsible or vindictive persons 
from taking advantage of the anti-Red feeling by committing acts 
of sabotage with a fair assurance that the Reds would be blamed? 
We shall probably never know who threw the bomb at Attorney- 
General Palmer’s house nor who was responsible for the Wall 
Street explosion, but the eagerness with which detectives, on no 
visible evidence, fastened the blame on the Reds must have been 
reassuring to criminals of a non-political sort. In such ways as these 
the hysteria fed on itself. 

A wave of social hysteria generally gives rise to ideologies, for 
those who indulge in the hysteria feel an urge to think of their 
activities as justified, and this necessitates holding beliefs from 
which a plausible justification can be derived. Such beliefs, based on 
no sufficient evidence and called into being by a social situation for 
the purpose of justifying it, are what I mean by ideologies. Some- 
times these beliefs are deliberately disseminated as propaganda; 
sometimes they just arise. The war had been partly responsible: 
the American business man “had been nourished during the war 
years upon stories of spies and plotters and international intrigue. 
. . . His credulity had thus been stretched until he was quite ready 
to believe that a struggle of American laboring-men for better 
wages was the beginning of an armed rebellion directed by Lenin 
and Trotsky, and that behind every innocent professor who taught 
that there were arguments for as well as against socialism there 
was a bearded rascal from eastern Europe with a money bag in one 
hand and a smoking bomb in the other.” These ideologies were a 
necessary part of hysteria: just as in war the soldiers plunging their 
bayonets are more efficient if they can hold on to the idea that the 
enemy are ghouls, or at any rate avoid thinking of them as men, so 
all radical sympathizers had to be thought of as stage villains to 
justify the cruelties of Palmer and his associates. 

All the while there were also at work forces destructive to the 
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hysteria. The very factors that were inevitably carrying on its 
development were with equal inevitability bringing into relief its 
ridiculous and its self-contradictory elements, thus weakening the 
driving force. One of the reasons why the hysteria grew was, as I 
have mentioned, that it brought into existence individuals and 
societies whose livelihood depended on having a hysteria to combat. 
It was to their interest, therefore, to keep the hysteria alive, but 
finally it reached a point where their efforts began merely to look 
foolish. When Mr. Whitney of the American Defense Society de- 
clared that Norma Talmadge, Charlie Chaplin, and Will Rogers 
were mentioned in Communist files, when alarmists like Ralph 
Easley cried wolf at such pillars of respectability as the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Foreign Policy Association, when Mr. 
Braman of the Allied Patriotic Societies accused Chaliapin and the 
Chauve Souris of being propagandizing agents of the Soviets, the 
strain on American gullibility became too great. Besides, a Republi- 
can administration had come in, and it was now easy to laugh at the 
paradox of an attorney general, chief legal officer of a President who 
had stood for ‘the new freedom’, tearing apart from their families 
and deporting men who had done no crime. The Red hysteria had 
gone too far, and the very forces that gave it momentum had now 
begun to retard it. 

That is one example. A great deal more of the material in Only 
Yesterday reveals a similar group of phases. In the case of business 
cycles, economists have long since recognized their dialectical 
character, knowing that the causes of the 1929 debacle must be 
sought in the same factors that had been giving the eight-year 
semblance of increasing prosperity. What economists would do well 
to recognize is the relevance to their problem of business ideologies 
of the period: beliefs such as the increased enrichment of more and 
more people, until, as Mr. Hoover promised in his 1928 acceptance 
speech, “‘we shall soon, with the help of God, be in sight of the day 
when poverty shall be banished from this nation.” In sheer ab- 
surdity perhaps none of them surpassed Mr. Raskob’s advice in a 
Ladies’ Home Fournal article of the period, called “Everybody 
Ought to be Rich”: ‘‘Get into the profit end of wealth production 
in this country”: invest fifteen dollars a month in good common 
stocks, allowing the dividends and rights to accumulate, and after 
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twenty years one would have at least $80,000 and an income from 
investments of at least $400 a month. There was no contradiction, 
apparently, in a gradual shift of the whole population from pro- 
ducers to profit-takers! Obviously, these muddled beliefs were 
powerfully effective both in promoting ‘prosperity’ and in finally 
destroying it. 

Consider, finally, morals. After the war there entered a new 
revolt against moral conventions, particularly with regard to sex. 
Simultaneously there came Prohibition and the reign of gangdom. 
Together with all this there arose a group of anti-bourgeois, anti- 
Philistine ideologies, cherished principally by such organs as The 
American Mercury: jibes against Babbitts, Rotarians, boosters, 
hundred-percenters. It became a badge of sophistication to over- 
turn idols, to debunk. And within the last few years it has begun to 
appear that this tendency too has approximated its natural limit. 
Not that there has been a return to the conventions of a decade 
ago. What has departed is “the excited sense that taboos were 
going to smash, that morals were being made over or annihilated, 
and that the whole code of behavior was in flux. The wages of sin 
had become stabilized at a lower level.” 

No doubt a dialectical interpretation should not be pushed too 
far. While its limits must be recognized, however, it has importance 
wherever it can be made without distorting the facts, for in spite of 
being a loose and faulty schema enabling us to see the future only 
darkly, it is probably the most nearly adequate type of schema to 
which historical events can be referred. And one of the chief values 
of Only Yesterday is that by the intelligent arrangement of its 
material it strongly suggests the line along which such an interpreta- 
tion of recent events might be made. 

Puitip WHEELWRIGHT 


Tue Lire or Emerson, by Van Wyck Brooks. (Dutton. 
1932.) $3.00. 


Beauty is not a desideratum and seldom a characteristic of a biog- 
raphy, but it is just to describe Mr. Brooks’ volume as beautiful. 
Fifty years after his death, Emerson could have no more fitting 
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memorial. Emerson’s life is, for America, unique: self-fulfilment is 
its seal. Unlike Mark Twain, his ordeals (and they were present, 
although Mr. Brooks tends to neglect them) did not thwart him, 
but gave direction and added profundity to his character. Unlike 
Henry James, he was driven on no pilgrimages, for he knew that it 
was the wisdom of the Egyptians to sit still, and his few trips to 
Europe merely proved to him that you took from your journey no 
more than you brought. Conscious of these facts, Mr. Brooks has 
dropped the polemics, the attempt to explain and indict, of his books 
on James and Clemens and has drawn a portrait of The American 
Scholar. And because Mr. Brooks had an exceptional wealth of 
material — comprising ten volumes of published Journals, besides 
the large quantity of prose, poetry, and correspondence —this 
painting is, even if somewhat infirm in outline, rich and lustrous in 
texture. The one major criticism of Mr. Brooks’ works, however, 
may appear irrelevant, unless, as is necessary, we consider his gen- 
eral purpose as a critic of our culture. Now Mr. Brooks’ aim, in 
all his many valuable studies, has been to reveal ‘“‘our usable past,” 
to bring to light the roots of our culture, to display for us what is 
still valuable in our history. This most praiseworthy goal Mr. 
Brooks has, I think, forsaken in his present book, or, perhaps, he 
has inadequately judged the force of the mere example of a realized 
life such as Emerson’s. I do not, of course, wish to impose a foolish 
consistency upon Mr. Brooks, but it seems to me of the utmost 
importance that we be shown what Emerson can offer, in these tu- 
multuous times, to the men in our colleges, and the men of twenty- 
five, and the men of the war generation — (those who are older will 
have already decided for themselves). A beautiful picture of a 
beautiful personality is not enough, for there is, then, the implica- 
tion that we are to relinquish a prose that is, besides Melville’s, the 
best, the most succulent, we have, and a body of poetry that, ex- 
cept for Poe, Whitman and Emily Dickinson, is superior to any- 
thing else in our past, superior, despite weaknesses obvious to 
every scholar, to all the politely imitative New England classics. 
And that we ought not to be willing to do. 


1 The complete edition of the Letters, now being edited by Professor Ralph Leslie 


Rusk, will add much to our information but will probably leave the basic elements 
unchanged. 
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Mr. Brooks’ positive achievement, however, must not be 
slighted. The style of the book, its one, which is that of a mellow 
reminiscence winding and recalling and moving, always moving, on 
its seeming-artless path, will perhaps be appreciated best, although 
not only, by those who know the Journals and the Works. Emer- 
son’s own words are in almost every line (Mr. Brooks justifiably 
dispenses with quotation marks) and it is generally impossible, 
without direct reference to the texts, to determine where Emerson’s 
phrases end and the biographer’s begin. The fusion is complete. 
Take, for example, the page recounting the death of little Waldo, 
the Waldo of the noble Threnody. Has any of Emerson’s numerous 
biographers better conveyed the meaning of the event to the 
father? 


But what did the Koran say? “Paradise lies under the shadow of swords.” His 
house had almost fallen once, when little Waldo died. There he was, spinning away 
stories without end, with his big, earnest eyes — how his horse went out into a long, 
long wood, and he looked through a squirrel’s eyes, and saw a great giant, and the 
giant was himself. — “Mamma, may I have this little bell to stand by the side of 
my bed?” — “Yes, it may stand there.” — “But, Mamma, I am afraid it will 
alarm you. It may sound in the middle of the night, and it will be heard over the 
whole town. It will sound like some great glass thing which will fall down and break 
all to pieces; it will be louder than a thousand hawks; it will be heard across the water 
and in all the countries; it will be heard all over the world.”’ What a calm, wise little 
creature, so calmly and wisely happy, who sat beside his father for hours together 
in the study and spoke of anything but chaos and interruption! He seemed too 
precious and unique to be huddled aside into the waste and prodigality of things. 
So gentle, so rich in hopes! And this little temple, which all the muses had seemed to 
love to build, was shattered in a night. 

Three years ago. Emerson still heard the bell-stroke. He read Ben Jonson’s story 
of the death of his son, who died of the plague in London, how he saw the boy in a 
vision, “‘of a manly shape, and of that growth, I think, he shall be at the Resurrec- 
tion.” That same preternatural maturity his own little statue assumed the day after 
death; and often it came to him now, to tax the world with frivolity. But life had 
worn on, with its endless poetry, its short, dry prose of skepticism — like veins of 
cold air in the evening woods, quickly swallowed by the wide warmth of June; with 
its pure repairs of all the rents and ruin it had seemed to give. And the new had 
stolen upon him like a star that rose behind his back as he walked. 


Page after page of such writing presents us with, not the usual 
biographical facts (in this case, almost too well known to bear re- 
statement), but moods, relationships, above all, character. And 
there are excellent sketches of Emerson’s companions, who always 
subserve, however, the central aim of portraying Emerson. The 
astounding Aunt Mary Moody Emerson, who deserves the honor 
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of being given the opening chapter, and Margaret Fuller, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Henry James the elder, and Bronson Alcott, and Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, — these and others are all here. There is no 
direct criticism, but, with subtle indirection, Mr. Brooks will, for 
instance, quote a stray sentence from Channing, and we see the 
source of one of Emerson’s ideas. Another, and we see what Chan- 
ning must have meant to Emerson. Of the others, the same is true. 
It is thus, with the allusiveness and brilliant concreteness of Thomas 
Beer (but without Mr. Beer’s mere smartness) that Mr. Brooks 
builds his lofty portrait. 

The dangers attendant upon this method — inaccuracy and mis- 
representation — Mr. Brooks has usually, but not entirely, avoided. 
For instance, on p. 26: “He remembered struggling with a calf, as 
a little boy in Concord; he was trying to drag the calf into the 
barn, and the Irish girl put her finger in its mouth and led it in di- 
rectly.” But in the Journals, IX, 421, this incident is entered, on his 
Jifty-ninth birthday, as follows: “Resources or feats. I like people 
who can do things. When Edward and I struggled in vain to drag 
our big calf into the barn, the Irish girl put her finger into the calf’s 
mouth, and led her in directly.” The entry indicates that it is not a 
memory of a boyhood incident, but a more recent one involving his 
son, Edward; and it is thus construed in Mr. Phillips Russell’s 
biography. Again, on p. 29: “And the writing itself must be one’s 
whole incentive. There is no great joy in winning a prize for dec- 
lamation when one’s thirty dollars must go to pay the baker’s 
bill at home.” True, but we know from the Journals that Emer- 
son’s incentive was the desire to buy a shawl for his mother; that, 
when he brought the money home, it would go to the baker, he 
could not foresee. Then, on p. 258, there is an unaccountable tran- 
scription. Mr. Brooks narrates the incident of Mrs. Thoreau’s 
visit to Aunt Mary Emerson: “‘Mrs. Thoreau called on her, wear- 
ing, as usual, a cap with long yellow ribbons and still longer bonnet- 
ribbons. ‘Mrs. Thoreau,’ she presently remarked, “you may have 
noticed that while we were speaking of your admirable son I kept 
my eyes shut.’ — “Yes, Madam, I have noticed it.’ — ‘It was be- 
cause I did not wish to look upon those ribbons of yours, so unsuit- 
able at your time of life, and to a person of your serious character.’” 
Emerson’s report, in Mary Moody Emerson, is so much more pun- 
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gent that one marvels at the dilution by Mr. Brooks. “When Mrs. 
Thoreau called on her one day, wearing pink ribbons, she shut her 
eyes, and so conversed with her for a time. By and by she said, 
‘Mrs. Thoreau, I don’t know whether you have observed that my 
eyes are shut.’ ‘Yes, Madam, I have observed it.’ ‘Perhaps you 
would like to know the reasons?’ ‘Yes, I should.’ ‘I don’t like to 
see a person of your age guilty of such levity in her dress.’”” — 
Lastly,? the reader may compare Mr. Brooks’ account of Waldo’s 
speech as I have quoted it on a previous page with Emerson’s in 
Journals, VI, 154, for another indication of how liberally the quo- 
tations are often rearranged. One might even, were one quarrel- 
some, question why Mr. Brooks has passed over Emersons resigna- 
tion from his pulpit, or almost entirely neglected his marriage with 
Ellen Tucker; or why he so strongly implies that there was a con- 
scious forming of the Transcendental Club, when Emerson has di- 
rectly denied it in Life and Letters in New England. But such flaws 
do not, in my judgment, impair the total effect of the artistic 
achievement. In the copious bibliography of Emerson criticism, 
beauty is so rare that Mr. Brooks has an assured and enduring 
place in it. 

Mr. Brooks records that Emerson “‘had reinstated, alone in the 
nineteenth century, the ancient figure of the sage, the giver of 
laws.”’ What laws, then, can Emerson — who, if he is really a clas- 
sic, must address our generation as freshly as he spoke to his own — 
offer us? “‘He had lived,” writes Mr. Brooks, “always in the moun- 
tain, seeing all the details in their place and tendency.” Emerson, 
however, saw more details, and saw them more clearly, than is 
commonly believed. He lived in the mountains, but he walked 
often in the plains and valleys. And we have been unjust to his 
complexity to overlook this latter aspect. Self-reliance has been an 

2 There are a few other petty errors, of which I need mention only one that de- 
stroys the meaning of a sentence. Page 118-119: “At the other end [of Concord] 
was the courthouse, where the greatest men in the country appeared and spoke, 
Channing and Everett and Chozte, Wendell Phillips and Webster: the village got 
a handful of every ton that came to Boston.” I was puzzled by the tonnage until com- 
parison with the passage as it originally appeared in the six Emersonian episodes of 
Mr. Brooks’s Emerson and Others (1927) revealed that the phrase should read: “ton 
of greatness.” Incidentally, all six episodes are reprinted in the present volume, 


although not in their previous order and arrangement. The changes are minor and 
generally for the better. 
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eloquent justification for a ragged individualism; compensation, 
an excuse for a boyish optimism. But these vulgarizations have 
little to do with Emerson, who has suffered more than ‘any other 
American writer by being only partially read and too often mis- 
understood. He who said that “All thinking is analogizing, and it 
is the use of life to learn metonomy”’ must be read in bis entirety 
before one can achieve even an approach to an understanding of his 
tropes. And even then, his assertions are often so equivocating and 
contradictory that, like proverbs (“‘he who hesitates is lost”’ vs. 
“look before you leap’’), they cancel each other and leave no guid- 
ance. What remains, for example, when we juxtapose these state- 
ments: “In self-trust all the virtues are comprehended” (The 
American Scholar); “Great men have always done so [trusted them- 
selves], and confided themselves childlike to the genius of the age, 
.. .” (Self-Reliance); ““ .. . self-reliance, the height and perfec- 
tion of man, is reliance on God” (Fugitive Slave Law, New York 
Speech). Does any Individualism that we have seen in operation 
identify the self, the genius of the age, and God? Or, let us bring 
together some comments on Compensation, which, as it is now ex- 
pounded in schools, colleges and pulpits, means that, if your parents 
die, or your girl jilts you, or you lose a leg or flunk a course — bear 
up bravely because the Law of Compensation will straighten it all 
out and you'll be better off‘ without the leg, anyway. Emerson, 
with my italics: “For everything you have missed, you have 
gained something else; and for everything you gain, you lose some- 
thing” (Compensation). ‘“The amends are of a different kind from 
the mischief” (Fournals, V1). “A belief in causality, or strict con- 
nection between every pulse-beat and the principle of being, and, 
in consequence, belief in compensation, or that nothing is got for 
nothing, — characterizes all valuable minds, . . .” (Power). Have 
we not been misled? Our elders have dismissed his metaphysics as 
poetry and scorned his German-Platonic idealism, but they have 
forgotten to mention or quickly passed over the fact that he had 
the most candid mind and was the most vigorous social critic of 
his time. Even Ludwig Lewisohn condemns Emerson’s “how many 
hideous volumes” and urges us to read “Self-Reliance and The 
Poet, a thousand aphorisms from the Fournals . . .” There is, of 
course, a certain sanction for such selectivity. Because his puzzling 
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doctrines “‘sound like mysticism in the ear of understanding,” 
people have derived from Emerson only a kind of poetic sanction 
for such beliefs as they already held. He exalted and inspired. He 
was a spiritual gasoline-station: one drove up, filled the tank, and 
departed on one’s own way, with renewed power. 

If my declarations be true, therefore, and Emerson’s good name 
has been maligned by his being incompletely and carelessly read, 
what we need now is a study of his work that will integrate all his 
ideas and attempt to organize a definite body of doctrine. We have 
had one such attempt by O. W. Firkins, but that seems to be very 
inadequate. But since such a volume will probably not appear 
soon, I am tempted to redress the balance of the conventional mis- 
representation by calling attention to the social critic who wrote 
that “No picture of life can have any veracity that does not admit 
the odious facts.” I admit that my emphasis may be extreme, but 
I am using Emerson’s own method of opposing exaggeration with 
exaggeration in the hope that the intelligent reader will discern 
the truth. Mr. Brooks, although his concern is not primarily with 
Emerson’s ideas, speaks occasionally, but without stress, of Emer- 
son’s radicalism. And John Jay Chapman called Emerson “the 
great radical of America.” Perhaps they refer to statements like 
these: 


Reform is affirmative, conservatism negative; conservatism goes for comfort, 
reform for truth. . . . [The Conservative offers] always mitigations, never remedies. 
(The Conservative.) 

The nobles shall not any longer, as feudal lords, have power of life and death over 
the churls, but now, in another shape, as capitalists, shall in all love and peace eat 
them up as before. — (Life and Letters in New England.) 

They [the churches] have already acquired a market-value as conservators of 
property; and if priest and church-member should fail, the chambers of commerce 
and the presidents of the banks, the very innholders and landlords of the country, 
would muster with fury to their support. (The Conservative.) 

We devise sumptuary and relief laws, but the principle of population is always 
reducing wages to the lowest pittance on which human life can be sustained. (The 
Young American.) 

All this beneficent socialism is a friendly omen, and the swelling cry of voices for 
the education of the people indicate that Government has other offices than those of 
banker and executioner. Witness the new movements in the civilized world, the Com- 
munism of France, Germany, and Switzerland; the Trades’ Unions . . . (The Young 
American.) 

They [the press] recommend conventional virtues, whatever will earn and pre- 
serve property; always the capitalist; the college, the church, the hospital, the 
theatre, the hotel, the road, the ship of the capitalist, — whatever goes to secure, 
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adorn, enlarge these is good; what jeopardizes any of these is damnable. (Te 
Young American.) 

- conservatism, ever more timorous and narrow, disgusts the children and 
drives them for a mouthful of fresh air into radicalism. (Power.) 


These are the ‘spermatic words’ of the Emerson of the Fugitive 
Slave speeches and of the letter to Van Buren, the fearless speaker 
who would welcome any measures that would permit ‘the value of 
human character’ to become manifest and the oppressed of all 
kinds to be freed. Perhaps, when we join this feature to the noble 
figure of Mr. Brooks’ painting, in which, although it is not absent, 
it is not given quite the prominence it deserves, our generation will 
not willingly let die the work of a great prose artist, fine poet, and 
rebel. 

Morris U. ScuappeEs. 


Laucu anD Liz Down, by Robert Cantwell. (Farrar & 
Rhinehart. 1931.) $2.00. 


If Mr. Cantwell were much older than twenty-four, still this novel 
would mark him as one of our ‘important younger novelists’. I use 
the phrase neither in a derogatory sense nor to give praise. In 
choice of subject, in its treatment, and in his feeling for it, if any, he 
belongs to a considerable group of writers who were unheard of 
ten years ago. Their first rise to any sort of prominence has oc- 
curred only within the last two or three years. In them the ‘tender 
hard-boiledness’ of Hemingway has lost the adjective. Where 
Hemingway achieves an objective sympathy for his characters in 
readers who are prepared to weep between the lines, these others 
are content to show the human animals in pain. They have no 
apparent purpose such as informs the work of Dos Passos. They 
have no part in the lyrical disillusion of F. Scott Fitzgerald. Their 
disillusion is an old story to them, too familiar to be talked about, 
though it is certainly the guiding principle of their thematic selec- 
tion. Examples would be Dahlberg’s Bottom Dogs, Faulkner’s 4s I 
Lay Dying and Sanctuary, and Caldwell’s Tobacco Road and The 
Bastard. About each of these works there hovers an odor of the 
dissecting room, and something of the spirit too. The authors seem 
most vitally interested in the cleanness and precision of their knife- 
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work. This interest is carried to the point of implied animosity with 
unfailing adherence to the convention. The Flaubertian model 
accepted, it is to detail and performance that we must look for 
critical distinctions. 

Parenthetically I should like to note that there are short stories 
written by Faulkner and Caldwell which do not fall into the classi- 
fication given above. It is quite possible that what I have been 
speaking of is a phase through which young and intelligent writers 
are peculiarly liable to pass at the present time. In the midst of 
critical wars and shifting of faiths, they tender their allegiance to 
observation and its forceful and artistic expression. That ground is 
always solid, though many walk there and few are chosen. Failure 
and merit become more obvious and personal against the back- 
ground of a medium, a spirit, already brilliantly established. 

Mr. Cantwell’s performance is good enough for him to be called 
‘important’, though perhaps the future tense would be better; his 
faults are those frequently found in writers who are young. His 
style, unmannered and efficient, has the distinction of trailing no 
clouds of glory from a better known author. It is his own and is 
capable of bearing any burdens he puts upon it. Like most good 
writing of the present day it establishes its rhythms as contrasts of 
parts closely related. There is no quotable eloquence marking the 
spot where the author took a deep breath and exhaled a passage of 
startling beauty. His excellent ear for dialogue is shown in the 
following excerpt wherein Kenneth accuses Bill of lying about him 
to Berenice: 

“What did you tell her about the other night? What sense was there in that?” 


“Sense in what?” 

Kenneth said, “Bill. Listen. You’re going nuts. Listen. What point was there in 
that? Listen, Bill.” 

“Oh!” William threw back his head. “Oh, I see.” He stretched out and nodded 


reflectively. “I didn’t know what you meant. You mean why did I tell her why the 
folks left.” 


“You know damn well they were going anyway.” 
“You mean the folks have gone south.” 


He is also an adept in using dialogue to set the mood as well as to 
reinforce character and the event. The cross purposes in the quota- 
tion above are created with artful restraint. His character analysis 
tends to avoid the trite and superficial. Often there is real penetra- 
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tion. Bill McArdle’s confession of his pose of sensitivity is a mar- 
velous piece of work. The shame is there but he cannot feel it, and 
truth is something so evanescent, so completely in flux, that a word 
spoken or unspoken makes or destroys it. The author’s portrait of a 
self-conscious young egotist is, with reservations, masterful. 

Unfortunately these reservations cause the praise I have just 
given to be inapplicable to the book as a whole. William McArdle, 
the egotist, dominates the book beyond all reason. Nearly all the 
other characters, their personal appearance, speech and occupa- 
tions excepted, are revealed largely through his reactions to them. 
Much of the analysis comes from his mouth and, a characteristic 
weakness of many egotists, sometimes it is more closely related to 
his desire to be brilliant than to the object of the scrutiny. This may 
shed a revealing light on Bill McArdle, protagonist, but the an- 
tagonists become thereby once removed from the scene of his 
drama. Towards the end, Bill thinks of Berenice, “How little he 
knew of her. How little, indeed, of anyone! The terrible deafness, 
the terrible blindness of his egotism!” That does not further the 
reader’s confidence in what he has been told. 

There is no feeling of an actual falsity in characterization. Allow- 
ing for Bill’s normal distortion, the others are credible but alarm- 
ingly faint. They are hardly more than excuses for Bill’s mental 
agitation. The frequency of their appearance is in direct proportion 
to their ability to affect him. His brother Kenneth and Berenice 
Adams appear most often because Kenneth, being older, annoys, 
and Berenice sometimes attracts. He views Alice Adams and her 
husband, Eric Biddle, with some interest, the former being a li- 
brarian, the latter a self-centered organist and crook. Benny Dixon, 
a bold thief, startles him. His mother and three young sisters have 
almost no effect and we never even learn their names. 

This method of lending force to the portrayal of an egotist might 
be effective in another case. Here we have an egotist who is young 
and self-conscious, wordy and full of moods. His amorphousness is 
to be expected, but it presents an artistic problem not easy to 
solve in the way attempted. He is vague, shifting and devoid of 
force. Since he zs the book, the book to some extent shares his faults. 
No other character arises to create the contrast in which weakness 
might have been strongly defined. 
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The book itself seems to change direction as it moves forward. At 
the outset we are led to believe that the death of the father will have 
an effect on the McArdle family and that that is to be the subject 
treated, a study in family degeneration. Mr. Cantwell may have 
thought Bill would reflect in himself the whole sorry business. If so, 
the choice is remarkably inept, for Bill, strung tight on wires of 
intelligence and frustration, approaching insanity and suicide, be- 
comes a clear medium for nothing, not even himself. 

Another flaw appears when Mr. Cantwell allots his space to cause 
and effect. He is always meticulous and exhaustive in his treatment 
of effects, but too often leaves the cause obscured in a haze of 
possibilities. This dislocation produces something which reminds 
one of the mysterious confusion utilized by certain Russian writers. 
(The publishers of this book say, “If Chekhov had told this 
story, you’d probably call it ‘great art’.’”’) But the Russians set to 
work with a more solid foundation of circumstance and character 
and group. Their confusion is purposeful in the sense that it 
achieves an end which is eventually made clear. My conjecture is 
that Mr. Cantwell uses confusion not only for the legitimate pur- 
pose of showing the sad state in which Bill eventually finds himself, 
but also for confusion’s sake. He may feel that in so doing he is 
strengthening the impact of his novel. I feel that he has weakened it 
in allowing the reader no solid ground on which to stand. 

It is a curious fact which I shall not attempt to explain that the 
author is remarkably good in passages dealing with people in auto- 
mobiles. He has a true feeling for youth’s second-hand automobiles. 
They and the streets and the roads of their passage develop a 
brief, sharp reality comparable to Conrad’s more extended treat- 
ment of ships and the sea. It is something I have not met in any 
other novel. 

This is of particular significance to me because in its small way it 
helps with other well-realized details to mark the emergence of an 
original talent in American letters. It is a talent which can be seen 
clearly despite the obscuring failure of this single published novel. 
The failure is probably temporary if, as I suspect, it was allowed to 
occur because the author’s relationship to the main character was 
too intimate. Structure and balance suffered. But the type of 
failure here indicated ordinarily passes with the first novel. The 
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intimacy becomes restrained or spread more generously. The 
suspicion of veiled autobiographical touches is no longer present. 
In Mr. Cantwell’s next novel the creation will no doubt be as cer- 
tain and secure as his talent for writing is now. 


ARCHER WINSTEN 
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